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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


HE establishment of the American Historical Review 

under a representative board of editors, chosen from 
six Universities, renders it unnecessary for the YALE REVIEW 
to continue to occupy a field that can be filled so much more 
adequately by a periodical devoted exclusively to it. After 
the close of the present volume, therefore, general historical 
subjects will not be treated by the YALE REVIEW. At the 
same time, Professor G. B. Adams, who is one of the editors 
of the Historical Review, and Professor G. P. Fisher will retire 
from our editorial board, and their places will be filled by 
Professors W. F. Blackman, E. G. Bourne and Irving Fisher, 
all of Yale University. 

This change in our scope makes it possible for us to 
specialize, and, by covering a narrower field, to cover it more 
fully. In the future, while welcoming to our pages timely 
articles on any subject in Economics, Public Law, or Poli- 
tics, we expect to give especial attention to the scientific 
and historical treatment of questions relating to the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the contest between employers and employed, 
the struggle for existence, the problems of poverty, and 
kindred subjects, which are so urgent at the present time, 
and which demand, above all things, a candid and impartial 
treatment. 

It will be our aim to print, not only extended articles, but 
also shorter notes on subjects of present interest, and sum- 
maries of current legislation which will enable our readers 
to follow, from quarter to quarter, the more important social 
movements of the times, and we invite such communications, 
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whether long or short, from all who study these subjects seri- 
ously and thoroughly. 

The motto which for so many years was printed on the 
title page of the Mew Englander, “ Nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistrt,” will continue to express our policy. The 
Board of Editors do not accept any responsibility for the 
opinions expressed in signed articles, and are glad to publish 
views that differ from their own. They do aim, however, to 
secure impartiality and accuracy in all statements of fact, 
believing that the great questions of the day can only be 
solved by scholarly treatment in the scientific spirit. 


COMMENT. 


Impressionism in Economics; The Abuse of Patriotism ; 
The Progress of Civil Service Reform, Two 
Notable Addresses. 

[* is a truism that all of the arts and sciences of a period 

are more or less connected,and react upon each other. 
Thus, the great doctrine of evolution is not confined to the 
natural sciences, but has put its stamp upon many of the cur- 
rent discussions in History, Ethics, and even Theology. So 
it is not strange to find a certain tendency in modern art 
reflected in some of the economic thought of the day. What 
is often called impressionism in art is a movement which has 
much to justify it. It is a reaction against the hardness and 
conventionality of the earlier period. It emphasizes value 
and feeling and atmosphere. It tries to show things just 
as the artist sees them. All this is of use. The trouble is 
that the artist is very apt to see what he is looking for and 
nothing else, and that his picture thus loses all proportion. 
Thus, he discovers that the shadows, under certain condi- 
tions, are violet, and he paints them such a bright violet 
that the picture seems to have been dropped into a vat of 
violet ink. Another finds that in looking at a field he really 
can not distinguish all of the details—every petal of every 
single daisy, and every bug crawling over every single leaf, 
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and as a result he paints a green mass which might be either 
a field or a dish of spinach, or a part of a green wall-paper— 
according as the imagination of the spectator happens to run 
in one or another of these lines. The picture isas intelligible 
up-side-down as right-side-up. In all of this there is a cer- 
tain amount of feeling and of value and truth, even though 
the truth that the artist has in mind is a field covered with 
daisies, and that which the spectator sees is a dish of spin- 
ach. 

But impressionism is contagious, and now economists have 
begun to show its symptoms. The so-called classical econ- 
omy is thought to be cold, formal, and unsympathetic. It 
does not take sufficient account of the varieties in real life, 
and, above all, it leaves ethics out of consideration alto- 
gether. We thus have a school in which sentiment plays a 
prominent part. The hard-hearted political economy of the 
classics is displaced by a warm sympathy which extends 
itself, without much discrimination, to whatever subject the 
author may be dealing with. In the place of exact defini- 
tions, which sometimes tend toward formalism, we have 
vague phrases. Ethics, which was once considered a branch 
of study by itself, to be treated by its own methods, which 
are as distinct from those of Economics as those of Chemistry 
are from those of Physics, must now be brought into service 
to justify all kinds of vague notions regarding social justice, 
etc. The old-fashioned idea that it was honest to pay your 
debts in accordance with the terms of the agreement, gives 
place to the more modern idea that it is narrow to look simply 
at the terms; that when you promise to pay one dollar, what 
you really promise to pay is not a dollar, as defined by law, 
but that it is a certain amount of purchasing power, what- 
ever that may mean, and if you can scale down your debts so 
as to represent the same purchasing power, nobody has the 
right to complain. The vague phrase “social classes”’ is 
brought in to obscure any careful study as to the exact rela- 
tion of different people to each other, and we are told of a 
debtor class and a creditor class, etc., as if they consisted of 
distinct groups of individuals, and as if they were not all 
inextricably mingled in modern society. 
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Much of this method of looking at things is justified in the 
same way in which impressionism is justified in art. To 
maintain that the literal execution of existing contracts is the 
one important thing in the world, is, of course, narrow. 
There are contracts which even the law does not sanction. 
To insist upon mere definitions is to insist upon the hard and 
dry drawing, which leaves atmosphere out of account, and 
does not really represent to the eye many of the beauties of 
nature. But it is none the less true that accurate drawing is 
an essential part of art, just as exact definitions are a neces- 
sary part of economics, and our study of life in the concrete, 
which is of great importance in advancing economic knowl- 
edge, and our sympathies, which go far towards inaugurating 
any treatment of the economic problems of the day, should 
not be so exaggerated as to blind us to the need of the exact 
use of words or of careful and logical argument. 

Nor should general considerations of social justice, or the 
wide and remote effects of currency changes upon the general 
distribution of wealth, blind us to the fact that, after all, 
credit is one of the great economic forces of the day, and 
that credit rests upon reliability in filling contracts as they 
are understood by business men. Impressionism has, doubt- 
less, a negative value; it exposes the narrowness and infer- 
tility of a good deal of economic thought, but it can not 
successfully take the place of more exact methods. It is sure 
to be a transient phase in the development of economic 
science. 


The excitement caused by the President’s Venezuelan 
message has cooled down sufficiently to enable people to dis- 
cuss, in a calm and sober manner, the international relations 
of the United States. One of the most curious and interest- 
ing episodes in this whole affair was the ease with which the 
war spirit of the people could be fired by the mere sugges- 
tion of the possibility of a war with Great Britain. Perhaps 
the suggestion of war with any other country would have 
met with as ready a response, but it is doubtful. For several 
reasons, many of our people seem to consider that kind of a 
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war particularly patriotic. Of the three foreign wars which 
our country has had, two were waged against Great Britain, 
and the feeling which those two wars occasioned, has been 
to a considerable extent kept alive in our country by the way 
in which history has been taught. Less noble motives than 
a desire to instruct our boys and girls have also played a 
part in sustaining this latent hostility. Protectionists have 
kept it alive in order to discredit the lowering of the tariff; 
silver men have stimulated it as an argument against the 
gold standard; and the mere desire on the part of politicians 
to conciliate the Irish vote, has led to many expressions of 
hostility, which have had their effect. The very extrava- 
gances of our anglomaniacs have probably produced a reac- 
tion. The follies of those who, not having knowledge enough 
to appreciate the merits of the English people, have aped the 
least valuable product of their genius, viz. the cut of their 
clothes, have disgusted many plain citizens. 

There is, to be sure, a strong sentiment on the other side, 
but this, too, is often based on grounds as emotional and 
unreal as the hostility to England. The old argument that 
“ blood is thicker than water,” has a certain force for those 
who are of English blood. But it does not apply to the large 
fraction of our population who are not of English blood: 
Yet the relations which, from considerations of self-interest 
alone, if not of sentiment or history, our republic ought to 
bear to Great Britain, can not be doubtful to one who appre- 
ciates what is the actual position of the British empire in the 
modern world. About one-fourth of the population of the 
globe is contained within that vast domain. It is the most 
stupendous political achievement that the world has ever 
seen. It not only surpasses the Roman empire in extent and 
power; it still more surpasses it in its solution of difficult 
problems. The character of that empire is all the more 
remarkable, if we consider the great diversity in race, relig- 
ion, and civilization of the people who comprise it. England 
is, herself, at the present day, practically a democracy, yet 
eight-tenths of the population of the empire are under an 
absolute government. But it is absolutism without tyranny. 
It is a wonderful example of a beneficent despotism. It is a 
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government for the people, but neither of the people nor by 
the people. Yet its powers are exercised by officials who, 
in character, honesty, ability, and devotion to the interests 
of those under their rule, compare favorably with the civil 
service of any country in the world. 

Not only has England known how to give this kind 
of a government at comparatively low cost to her Asiatic 
subjects, but the flexibility of her system is seen in the fact 
that she has allowed practically self-government on the 
broadest democratic lines to her colonies of Australasia and 
Canada. 

The English rule is not everywhere popular. Few govern. 
ments are. But it is everywhere singularly just, moderate, 
and respected. There are few, if any parts of this broad 
domain which are not better and safer places for the invest- 
ment of capital and the activity of labor, than they would be, 
if England had not taken possession of them. Violence may 
have been committed by her in acquiring new territory, but 
she has fully earned the right to govern her possessions when 
once they have become her own. Even her uncertain and 
precarious influence in Egypt has already improved the 
finances of its government and bettered the lot of the fella- 
heen. 

To say that England’s policy is a selfish one, that she has 
often taken possession of land by force, that she oppressed 
the American colonies in the last century, is no disproof of 
this proposition. The England of to-day is not the Eng- 
land of George III.; still less isit the England of Edward III. 
And England’s present interest, like our own, lies in securing 
the freest field for the development of her commerce and 
manufactures, not in conquest, for the sake of territorial 
expansion or military power. 

If we compare England’s position with that of the other 
great powers, we are struck at once with the contrast. Rus- 
sia has a traditional friendship with the United States, and 
yet it is the one state of Europe, calling itself Christian, 
which has not given its European subjects any real voice 
in the management of their own affairs. It still makes use 
of methods of judicial procedure and punishment that belong 
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to the Middle Ages. Even the traveling tourist finds himself 
hampered at every turn by police regulations and espionage. 
The expansion of Russian power means the extension of 
Russian methods of government. It means that our mer- 
chants, our missionaries, and our travelers will be subjected 
to unscrupulous officials. It means narrow tyranny in the 
place of freedom. 

France has always been our friend, yet what could we 
gain by any extension of French possessions at the expense 
of the English? Inthe great art of preserving peace and 
good order in distant lands, France has failed as signally as 
Portugal or Spain, and her fiasco in Mexico should be a suf- 
ficient warning against any weakness for the extension of 
French colonies at the expense of English. Germany is too 
new an arrival in the field of colonization to be regarded as 
a serious factor in the problem, and her position in the heart 
of Europe makes it unlikely that she will have any energies 
for extended distant conquests. 

In any contest with rival powers, England’s interest is our 
own. The security of our foreign trade, and the expansion 
of our own manufactures, would be hindered rather than 
helped by any weakening of her power to govern and pro- 
tect her dominions. 

These are the facts which we should soberly consider, 
before we allow ourselves to be carried away by any false 
sentiment of hostility toward our former mother country. 
The patriotism of a people is too noble a sentiment to be 
trifled with or misdirected.. Magnificent as has been the 
display of devotion to our country shown in emergencies, 
leaders of public thought should be very slow to conjure up 
that sentiment needlessly. They should be still more slow 
to evoke it, if they thereby run the risk of weakening the 
power which, more than any other, makes for the peace and 
good government of the world. 


The recent meeting in Washington of the National Civil 
Service Reform League naturally suggests a short retrospect 
of a movement which has been almost unique in our history. 
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When Mr. George William Curtis addressed the first annual 
meeting of the League in Newport in 1882, the outlook for 
any improvement in the method of appointing public ser- 
vants was dreary indeed. Mr. Curtis, to be sure, entitled his 
address “ A Year of Reform,” and took, on the whole, a san- 
guine view. But one who now re-reads his words, can not 
but feel that his optimism was justified more by his own 
prophetic courage than by the history of the previous twelve 
months. The principal achievements of what he called a 
“triumphant” year were the murder of President Garfield 
by a disappointed office-seeker; the failure of President 
Arthur to extend, in the slightest degree, the competitive 
system of appointments ; the refusal by the select committee 
of the House on the civil service to report any bill extending 
the system or to bring before Congress anything but “the 
contemptuous sneers of some of its own members” ; the con- 
viction of Gen. Curtis for levying political assessments, and 
the grant by Congress of three-fifths of the sum for which 
President Arthur had asked to defray the expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

This certainly was not an encouraging exhibit. But the 
National League continued to agitate and hold its meetings. 
Branch associations were formed in many of the leading 
cities, and in some of the States. The defeat of the Repub- 
lican party in the fall of 1882 led to the passage of the Pen- 
dleton Act, and slowly but surely civil service reform pro- 
gressed. First one and then another department of the 
service was put under the provisions of the civil service law, 
until, as Mr. Schurz stated at the meeting of last December, 
practically the entire ministerial part of the national service 
is under the merit system. The number of positions now 
under the rules is about 56,000. What is more, in a single 
year two measures of great importance have been inaugu- 
rated by President Cleveland. A considerable number of 
the consular offices have been withdrawn from the spoils 
system, and admission to them is now to be based upon an 
examination, while the President’s order, allowing the con- 
solidation of fourth class postoffices with the larger ones and 
their organization as mere branches, will cut deeply into one 
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of the most important branches of the government still out- 
side of the rules. If we remember that all of the larger 
custom houses and postoffices of the country have for several 
years been working satisfactorily under the civil service 
rules, it is clear that, while many things still remain to be 
done, especially the repeal of the law limiting the terms of 
postmasters and collectors to four years, the reform is now 
firmly established. The National League is stronger than 
ever and the widening interest in the movement is proved 
by the formation of Civil Service Reform Clubs at Harvard, 
Ann Arbor, Yale, and other universities. 

The success of this movement is especially remarkable 
when we consider that it has never been a popular movement 
in the ordinary sense of the word. It has never appealed to 
a great many of the people. The leaders of it have been 
comparatively few in numbers. It has, to be sure, had the 
advantage that there were no great vested interests to oppose 
it. The politicians of low degree have always been its con- 
sistent enemies, but fortunately they do not represent a 
permanent class. The mere fact that the civil service under 
the spoils system was not manned by professionals, reduced 
the army of opponents to the position of mere guerillas, who 
might for a time resist any effort to oust them, but who had 
not the staying powers of a permanent organization. Yet 
their opposition was bitter, especially at the start, and the 
movement could not have made much progress if it had not 
been for its own inherent excellence. And if there were no 
vested interests to oppose it, neither were there any private 
interests that could be benefited by it. Those who supported 
it and agitated for it had no more immediate interest than 
all the rest of the people. But they believed in it, and the 
need of some reform was so obvious to those holding high 
political office, that they required but the moral support of a 
handful of determined people to steadily but slowly add to 
the extension of the civil service rules. 

This history should be especially encouraging to those who 
are now undertaking the work of municipal reform in the 
same spirit in which the reform of the national civil service 
was undertaken some fifteen years ago. Such a movement 
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is difficult to inaugurate, but it is sure to gather force as it 
proceeds, and every part of the field that is occupied is a 
point of vantage from which the rest can be the more easily 
captured. This has certainly proved to be the case in the 
national civil service as well as in the service of many of the 
States, and there is no reason why it should not be the case 
in our cities. 


The inaugural addresses delivered last October by the new 
rectors of the universities of Vienna and Berlin, contain 
many suggestions and thoughts which will excite interest 
far beyond the audiences to which they were spoken. In 
Vienna the new rector was a jurist, Professor Anton Menger, 
and his topic was the Social Duties of Jurisprudence. He 
showed that law has a threefold aim, and may, therefore, be 
treated in three different ways. 1, There is dogmatic law, 
which deals with the present, and whose duty it is to explain 
present legal institutions; 2, Historical law, which studies 
the history of jurisprudence in the past; and 3, Politico- 
legislative jurisprudence, or what the author calls social 
jurisprudence, whose duty it is to compare the traditional 
law with the circumstances of the present, and to decide 
what changes are necessary in the future. 

In an excellent outline of the development of modern law, 
and especially of the historical school, he shows how that 
school has tended to exaggerate the principle of authority, 
and thus to lead the teachers of law back to medizval 
methods, and weaken their critical sense. He illustrates this 
by the draft of the new civil code of the German Empire. 
There is, however, a constant need of transforming legal 
institutions, on account of the changes in the relations of the 
state to other states, the increase of knowledge of foreign 
legal institutions, the changes in religious views, but, above 
all, in the relative power of different social classes. He 
shows clearly the importance of recognizing the effect of 
changed economic conditions upon law, and the need, there- 
fore, among students of law, of studies which will help them 
to solve the legal problems of the future. To emphasize this 
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part of the subject will, he thinks, counteract the excessive 
tendency towards specialization and the division of labor to 
which the study of law is now exposed. 

Professor Adolf Wagner, the economist, took up in his 
inaugural address as the new rector of the University of 
Berlin, the very important question of the relations of aca- 
demic political economy to socialism. Ina masterly sketch 
he shows the influences under which modern German politi- 
cal economy has grown during the present century. He 
weighs critically the valuable work of the historical school, 
which he thinks has, in many cases, gone somewhat too far, 
indeed, so far as to neglect the philosophical character of the 
study, and the value of deduction. Out of the historical 
school, however, has grown the modern socio-political ten- 
dency of economic thought, of which Professor Wagner him- 
self is such an eminent example. This tendency has led 
many people to reproach the professors with having become 
socialists. Professor Wagner acknowledges that they have 
learned from the criticisms of the socialists, and have 
profited by their teachings, but he disclaims in the most 
emphatic manner any adoption of socialist principles. He 
says of German political economy that it stands, in all its 
leading principles, in contradiction with “the methods, the 
results, the criticism, the basis of the criticism, the theorems, 
the psychology, the ethics, the philosophical foundations, the 
historical analysis, and the practical postulates of socialism.” 
He considers Marx, though a profound and able thinker, to 
be full of sophisms, fetztiones principiz, and other logical falla- 
cies: and, as for the practicability of socialism, he says that, 
in order that it should work, we should not only have to 
have more perfect men than we now have, but men of an 
essentially different nature. 

This emphatic utterance will bring little comfort to those 
economists in England and the United States who think it a 
sign of progress to be more or less socialistic in their views. 
But Professor Wagner’s address, as well as that of Professor 
Menger, contains many suggestions which we might well take 
to heart in the United States. Our country is notable for 
the rapid development of legislation which attempts to deal, 
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though often in a blundering way, with the practical condi- 
tions of our economic life. Would it not be well for our law 
schools to appreciate the importance of giving their pupils a 
broader grounding in economics and in comparative law, in 
order that, when they are called upon to take part in this 
development, they may approach these difficult problems 
with more breadth of view and depth of understanding. On 
the other hand, may not our economists also profit by what 
Professor Wagner says of the way in which modern German 
political economy has grown. The rich and varied economic 
life of our country ought certainly to furnish the basis 
for the development of an Amerian economic science. But, 
in order to be valuable, this American economic science must 
not be a thinly disguised literary bureau organized in the 
interest of a protective tariff. Nor can it confine itself to a 
mere condensation of the writings of Ricardo and Mill, or on 
the other hand to the mere expansion of notes taken by our 
young professors in German lecture rooms. It must be a 
political economy which combines the methods of historical 
research with a critical analysis of the facts, and which, from 
a study of our own economic life and conditions, contributes 
towards the general principles of economic science. 
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AN INTEROCEANIC CANAL FROM THE STAND. 
POINT OF SELF-INTEREST. 


HAT does the United States want of an interoceanic 
canal? How can it best get what it wants? These 
are questions of policy which may shortly require an answer. 
It is often asserted in and out of Congress that the United 
States must “control” any such waterway, and it is com- 
monly believed that by lending the national credit to the 
company, by seeing the work through, the right to such 
control will be acquired. The first of these statements is 
indefinite, the second is mistaken. The fixing of rates, the 
choice of officials, the physical and financial regulation of the 
canal, might indeed be gained by this government 4s by any 
other controlling stockholder, subject to the conditions of 
the concession; but the political control, the right to deter- 
mine its international status, its use in wartime, its protection 
—this is an attribute of sovereignty qualified by treaty. As 
has been argued in the case of Great Britain and the Suez 
Canal, the rights of the stockholders and the rights of the 
sovereign have no real connection. They lie in different 
planes. 

Though no control in a real sense is acquired by financial 
ownership, it may be gained by a surrender of sovereignty. 
The simplest form which this could take would be the trans- 
fer of sovereignty over the region in which the canal lies. 
This region might be ceded to another State or be raised to 
statehood itself with the condition of neutrality attached to it. 
For instance, the annexation of Nicaragua by the United 
States or the cession of canalized territory to it, would give 
us real control. 

More complicated is the condition which results from a 
partial surrender of its jurisdiction by the sovereign in favor 
of one or more powers. This would be effected by formal 
treaty. An example of this is our protection of the Panama 
railway, under the treaty of 1846 with New Granada, which 
carries the right of landing troops and exercising jurisdic- 
tion for a specific purpose. But is there not another right of 
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action in Central American affairs based on the Monroe 
Doctrine, which belongs to the United States exclusively, 
and which by common report is as well grounded as any 
treaty stipulation? This is apt to beconstrued as warranting 
the United States in interfering to prevent any and all 
European claims upon our neighbors in the South which 
involve territory. Now, without going at length into the 
history of the Monroe Doctrine, it is enough to say that it is a 
very good thing when properly used and interpreted. For it 
is still the settled policy of the United States to prevent 
European powers from armed interference in the politics of 
South and Central American States against their will. The 
French intervention in Mexico during our Civil War is an 
instance where the Monroe Doctrine could have been prop- 
erly applied. But being somewhat vague and never crystal- 
lized into a law, a great deal of extraneous matter has been 
read into it, until it has become a political fetich supersti- 
tiously worshipped by the whole tribe of Jingos. They will 
have it mean the right of interference by the United States, 
instead of what it really is—a protest against foreign inter- 
ference. They would make of it a law overriding treaties, 
instead of an expression of policy quite subordinate to treaties. 
They hail it as the American policy, forgetting that Canning 
first suggested it. They build upon it a “ manifest destiny ” 
theory, overlooking the fate of the house in Holy Writ built 
upon sand. 

The United States has a peculiar interest in the affairs of 
those countries lying to the south of it, as being itself the 
most powerful and influential state on this continent. It has 
a peculiar interest in any canal which will bring its western 
and eastern coasts many thousands of miles nearer by water. 
To it, therefore, belongs the right, nay the duty, of securing 
the use of such canal by its vessels of every class, in war and 
in peace, under the most favorable terms. 

Emphasizing all this, it is asserted that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not the instrument fit to accomplish these results. 
As well use a saw to drive a nail with. You blunt your tool 
and do not gain the end desired. 
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The proper weapons are to be sought for in our treaties, 
made and to be made, and in those general principles of law 
which govern the intercourse of nations. 

As to the principles of law, for lack of specific rules to 
cover this new question, we have the wider expressions of 
that order which binds the civilized world together. Such 
are the principle of non-intervention; the “most favored 
nation” treatment; freedom of navigation ; freedom of inter- 
course; neutral interests paramount to belligerent interests ; 
good faith; observance of treaties. 

As to treaties, the precedents for the treatment of an inter- 
oceanic canal were given in an earlier article." The issue 
was there defined between canal protection assumed by the 
United States alone, and canal neutralization carried out by 
a concert of nations, precedent being in favor of the latter. 
In the present paper some considerations are presented, to 
show that sole protection and control by this country is 
neither practicable nor desirable. This is an argument from 
the standpoint of self-interest. 

What does the United States want of an interoceanic canal ? 
Clearly it is its uninterrupted use under all circumstances 
by merchantmen and men-of-war alike, whether itself a bel- 
ligerent ora neutral, on the footing of the most favored nation. 
Our most ardent patriots have never claimed lower tolls than 
other countries, nor exclusive commercial use. But is there 
nothing more? Is there nota darling wish entertained by 
some, for which no price seems too dear, and which would 
make the canal of peculiar value to our own land? There 
certainly is. Though not often formulated clearly, but 
wrapped rather in the cerement of stately words, this wish 
appears to be for an erc/uszve use of the canal by the navy of 
the United States whena belligerent. Suppose, for example, 
England and this country to be at war, then our ships could 
pass the canal, could mass or separate for attack and defense, 
while her ships would be debarred. The value of sucha 
right is at once apparent. But is it attainable, and what 
would be the cost? 

The difficulties in the way are these: 


+See Yale Review, iv, p. 246, Nov., 1895. 
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First, no power of the first class would permit the negotia- 
tion of such an arrangement without a protest which would 
probably lead to war. Tosuppose that Germany, for instance, 
or Great Britain would consent to such a provision in our favor 
would tax the credulity of a child. The very first result of 
such a treaty, would be a combined demand of Nicaragua by 
all the maritime powers, that they each and all be put on the 
footing of the most favored nation, that their war ships be 
granted transit at all times as well as ours. This demand 
would be reasonable, for how could they afford to tie one 
hand behind their backs in advance of a contest? To meet 
it successfully would require a defensive alliance of the 
United States and Nicaragua, backed by a fleet as large as 
the combined fleets of the remonstrants. 

But suppose, for argument’s sake, that foreign powers dis- 
play no such sensitiveness as to their interests and their 
rights, and fail to combine against us. Suppose that our sole 
guaranty of the canal, coupled with its exclusive military 
use, is permitted to pass unnoticed or with a diplomatic 
remonstrance merely. Suppose the canal garrisoned by our 
troops in violation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which had 
been officially declared to be abrogated. What follows ! 

We are the sole protectors and guarantors, we must main- 
tain, therefore, on the spota force sufficient for this end or the 
canal may be broken, even ruined. Single-handed we must 
crush out riot and revolution. Strange responsibilities in 
Central American politics must be assumed, constant influence 
exerted, or else our protection would be nugatory. And, 
apart from local dangers, a war may arise to which we are a 
party. We should require anarmy of occupation as large as 
any which our enemy could land, a fleet equal to that which 
he could equip, and the canal would be made simply the first 
scene of the struggle. It is apparent that this would involve 
a complete change in the policy which has guided this repub- 
lic from its earliest years, that it would result in a struggle 
far from our natural base, on disadvantageous rather than 
advantageous ground, against not in accord with the senti- 
ment of the political world. 
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There is another objection to the exclusive war use of a 
canal by the United States, coupled with that guaranty of its 
neutrality, whether sole or general, which all our treaties have 
contemplated. The two are inconsistent. The exclusive use 
in war would conflict with the neutral status. Imagine the 
perpetual neutrality of Belgium qualified by an exclusive 
right of transit across its territory granted to German armies. 
All powers must approach a canal on an equal footing, or its 
neutrality will become an alliance between its sovereign and 
the favored nation. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that our policy follows 
more moderate counsels. Guided by European precedent 
and the provisions of our own treaties, it renounces the 
attempt to shoulder singly the task of canal protection. 
Calling in the coGperation and aid of all powers likely to 
make commercial use of the canal, this country, taking the 
lead, proposes to place it ona footing of neutrality guaranteed 
by all. All have a common right of passage, in peace and in 
war, for war ships and for merchantmen. The coast sea off 
the terminal ports, for a distance of fifty or a hundred miles, 
is also exempted from the operations of war. Proper pro- 
vision is made, as in the Suez Canal Convention, for the 
avoidance of the hostile meeting of belligerent ships. Mili- 
tary occupation for internal security, protection from outside 
pressure, are joint, not single. <A violation of the integrity 
of the canal is an attack upon and will be resented by the 
whole commercial world. With absolute confidence it may 
be asserted that such a status, such a solution of the problem 
as this, would give the United States every advantage which 
it could hope to reap from the canal, save and except the 
exclusive right as against an enemy, of using it in case of 
war. Is this single privilege worth what it would cost, the 
abandonment of settled policy, the yearly expenditure of 
army and navy enormously increased, the greater danger 
of political complication? This price is real, not imaginary. 
A nation with a chip on its shoulder cannot rely on bluff and 
bluster alone. That this is more or less clear to the advo- 
cates of a “spirited foreign policy” is let drop occasionally. 


“T would be willing to go to war to prevent England from 
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obtaining control of the Nicaragua Canal, or from interfering 
in our control of that waterway,” a member of the House is 
reported to have said recently amid a chorus of approval, as 
if the two were equivalent statements. 

We may well agree with him as to his first proposition, 
but just as surely does it follow that oxzr control would be 
regarded with similar jealousy by other States. 

Why go to war, however, an expensive and uncertain busi- 
ness, when the same end could be reached by general concert 
of powers? Why goto war with Great Britain in particular, 
on the subject of canal control, when by a solemn treaty that 
country already has renounced canal control ? 

But here arises a serious question. That Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of forty-five years ago, which has just been alluded to, 
is it now inforce? Is it really a good thing to get rid of, if 
in force? 

The charge has been made that it is no longer valid because 
long ago violated by Great Britain. This violation lay in 
retaining control over certain Central American territory in 
spite of the treaty, the excuse and defense being that the 
treaty was not intended to refer to the status existing at its 
negotiation. Since then—very slowly and very exaspera- 
tingly it is true—all such territorial claims have been yielded, 
the Mosquito protectorate this very year, until nothing 
clouds the validity of this treaty except what is past. Now 
so far as appears, no responsible official in this country has 
ever claimed that this treaty is actually void, but merely 
that it should be amended or at worst is voidable. A treaty, 
unlimited in its terms as to duration, must certainly be held 
binding, until notice of its abrogation has been given. No 
such notice exists in this case. Two Secretaries of State 
have argued that there was ground for terminating it, and a 
committee of Congress once reported in favor of its abroga- 
tion; there the matter dropped. To say that this treaty is 
no longer binding, therefore, is to be inaccurate. Even 
admitting that there is reason for its abrogation, it must be 
considered still in force. And what I desire to emphasize 
here, is the extreme impolicy of such abrogation, the very 
decided present value of this Clayton-Bulwer treaty to the 
United States. 
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What state is it, as we are so constantly told, which arbi- 
trates with the strong and bullies the weak? Great Britain. 
What state is it, on the same authority, which for schemes 
that are subtle, for earth hunger, for trade expansion by fair 
means and foul, for the liking to have a finger in every other 
nation’s pie, is most notorious? Again Great Britain. She 
then is the power most to be dreaded asa meddler in Central 
American affairs. If so, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is an 
instrument made to our hand. It is a bulwark of defense, a 
contract to be enforced not surrendered. Listen once more 
to its terms: 

“ The governments of the United States and Great Britain 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said ship canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or main- 
tain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, -or colonize, or assume or exer- 
cise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito coast or any part of Central America.” 

Does Great Britain covet Corn Island commanding one 
terminal of the Nicaragua Canal; does she “exercise domin- 
ion over” Corinto, to hold as indemnity fora debt; does she 
seek to control the future canal in any way; we appeal to 
Art. I, of this treaty; we do more, we enforce it. To an 
aggressive power it is a strait jacket. 

In a frank and striking passage which is contained in one 
of Mr. Blaine’s dispatches to Mr. Lowell,’ this is well 
expressed. “I am more than ever struck by the elastic 
character of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the admirable 
purpose it has served as an ultimate recourse on the part 
of either government to check apprehended designs in Cen- 
tral America on the part of the other; although all the while 
it was frankly admitted on both sides that the engagements 
of the treaty were misunderstandingly entered into, imper- 
fectly comprehended, contradictorily interpreted, and mutu- 
ally vexatious.” Why then should we seek to do away with 
it? The only possible reason can be, because we seek to 


1 Nov. 29, 1881. Mss. Inst. Gr. Brit. For. Rel., 1881. 
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control, to occupy, to fortify, to do the things we there 
renounce, in short, to assume the aggressive ourselves. This 
then isthe real object and ideal of the opponents of this treaty. 
They would throw away the shield to grasp the spear more 
firmly. They would prevent the building of a canal, unless 
permitted exclusive rights in it. They would choose a 
policy without regard to cost and consequence. Here then 
we have come to the parting of the ways. 

In the one direction lie “ peace with honor,” a growing 
trade, a traditional policy, the military and naval establish- 
ments of to-day, the enforcement of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, a well considered plan for gexera/ protection and 
guaranty of the canal which commerce cries out for. 

In the other lie single control, the abrogation of every 
treaty which stands in the way, an army and navy to make 
our position good, the exclusive use of the canal, as against 
our enemies, by our navy in time of war. In short, it is to 
prefer belligerent to neutral interests, and to launch forth 
into the troubled sea of foreign politics. 

To enforce or to abrogate the treaty of 1850. To use 
the canal on the same terms with other states, or to insist 
upon exclusive military privileges in it. These are the 
real points at issue. Between these policies let the Ameri- 
can people choose, counting the cost of each, and striv- 
ing to see which will bring it honor and true ascendency and 
the highest good. 

THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 


Yale University. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF THE ENGLISH 
SOCIALISTS IN 1895. 


N the Parliamentary constituencies, as well as in the trades 

union world, the Socialists were more to the front in 
1895 than at any time since the party came into existence in 
England. From their point of view, the Socialists achieved 
some measure of success at the election ; in the trades union 
world they met with the most serious check which has yet 
befallen them in that field of activity. 

A Socialist propaganda has been going on in England since 
1881, or 1882, when the Social Democratic Federation was 
organized. In dealing with the Socialist movement in Eng- 
lish politics, and among English trade unionists in 1895, it 
may be as well, however, to confine myself to the Indepen- 
dent Labor party ; for among the Socialists, it was the Inde- 
pendent Labor party which alone affected the issue of the 
General Election, and it was that party alone which came 
into conflict with the old unionism at the Trades Union Con- 
gress at Cardiff. The older organization of Socialists nom- 
inated Parliamentary candidates at Salford, Walworth, 
Northampton and Burnley. The total number of electors 
in these four working-class constituencies is over 41,000. Of 
these only 3,730 voted for the candidates of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation. Had the Federation been the only 
Socialist organization, the Socialist movement would have 
given the Liberal party little concern. It was the new organ- 
ization which formed the uncertain quantity in the General 
Election; and it may be said at once that the Independent 
Labor party then showed itself capable of working more 
mischief to the Liberals than up to the eve of the election 
had been thought possible. 

At the General Election in 1895, the Independent Labor 
party had had an existence as a national organization of little 
more than two years. The movement in which it originated 
was first developed at the General Election in 1892, in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow in Scotland, and in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and London in England. It then resulted in the 
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election of one member to the House of Commons; and in 
the several constituencies in which the Labor party put for- 
ward candidates it polled in the aggregate less than ten 
thousand votes. The election in 1892 was in the summer. 
The new party followed up its succcss in electing Mr. Keir 
Hardie to Parliament by some skirmishing at the municipal 
elections in November. Early in 1893 there was an amalga- 
mation of the several Labor party organizations in England 
and Scotland. It was brought about at a conference at 
Bradford, at which the name and policy of the new party 
were determined upon. During 1893 the party was again 
active in the municipal elections, particularly in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. It was 1894, however, before it was recog- 
nized as a national party, and the Liberals began to give 
themselves any concern about it. 

Recognition came as the result of two parliamentary bye- 
elections. The first was at Attercliffe in July, when Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge, a Liberal member, went up to the House 
of Lords. At that time the Radicals in Sheffield, of which 
Attercliffe forms a parliamentary division, were desirous 
that Mr. Coleridge should be succeeded by a Labor mem- 
ber, and they proposed a Labor politician of the old Radical 
school, who had been for some time a member of the Munic- 
ipal Council of Sheffield. Attercliffe was a safe seat. The 
Liberal managers desired it for a wealthy local supporter, 
and the old-school Labor candidate was unceremoniously 
thrust aside. It had been expected that there would be no 
contest; but the Tories refused to allow the Liberal candi- 
date a walk-over, and before the local Liberals knew where 
they were, a third candidate appeared in the person of a 
member of the Independent Labor party. The new party 
had no electioneering organization in Sheffield ; its candidate 
had but a few days in which to make the canvass. In spite 
of these disadvantages, he polled twelve hundred votes, and 
greatly reduced the majority of the successful Liberal can- 
didate, when compared with the large majorities by which 
the former Liberal member had held the seat. 

The platform of the Labor candidate was that upon which 
the Labor party had decided at Bradford in 1893; and was 
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the platform upon which it went into the Leicester election 
in August, 1894, and the General Election in 1895. It sets 
out that the ultimate aim of the party is the collective own- 
ership and control of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange, and in the meantime calls for (1) The restric- 
tion by law of the working day to eight hours ; (2) Abolition 
of overtime, piece work, and the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under the age of fourteen; (3) Provision 
for the sick, disabled, aged, widows, and orphans, the neces- 
sary funds to be obtained by a tax upon unearned incomes; 
(4) Free unsectarian primary, secondary, and university edu- 
cation; (5) Remunerative work for the unemployed; (6) 
Taxation to extinction of unearned incomes; and (7) The 
substitution of arbitration for war and the consequent dis- 
armament of the nations. 

Although few Liberals sympathized with the national pro- 
gramme of the Labor party, many of them realized that the 
party managers had made a mistake at Shefheld, when they 
thrust the old-school Labor candidate aside. The party 
managers were sharply criticized in the press and by Liberal 
speakers. The “ Manchester Guardian” declared that Atter- 
cliffe was an object lesson to the Liberal party ; that it 
marked the parting of the ways; and that the future of the 
party largely depended on the interpretation of events at 
Attercliffe, adopted by the Liberal managers. From this time 
may be dated the appeals made to the Labor party by the 
Liberal leaders. The first appeal, accompanied by a word 
of warning to the Liberal party, came from Lord Tweed- 
mouth, who had ceased afew months before to act as the 
chief whip of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
Addressing the Eighty Club in London in July, Lord Tweed- 
mouth urged that, as the Liberal party had been the friends 
of the working classes in the past, they must ask the work- 
ing classes now to join with them in one solid and great 
alliance. 

Attercliffe was an important election for the Labor party. 
Its members were jubilant at being able to poll 1,200 votes 
in a constituency where they had no organization, except 
that of street corners, and their leaders threateningly 
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announced that the three-cornered contest there was the 
herald of many tocome. Their next assault on the Liberal 
party was at Leicester in August. Two Liberal members 
resigned their seats there. Two candidates from headquar- 
ters in London were sent to take their places. As at Atter- 
cliffe, the Liberal managers had reason to expect a walk- 
over. Leicester is the most Radical town in England. 
There, however, the Liberals were again disappointed. Both 
a Tory anda Labor party candidate were nominated; and 
although, as at Shefheld, the Socialist was a stranger, he 
polled 4,400 votes, and the second Liberal member carried 
his seat by a majority of less than 220. At this time it was 
known that a General Election was approaching. With 
Attercliffe and Leicester in mind, the Liberals began to get 
uneasy at the prospect of three-cornered contests. Repeated 
appeals were now made to the new party. It was pointed 
out that by its tactics it might help to put the Tories in 
power, and it was explained on numerous Liberal platforms 
and by many Liberal newspapers, that the Labor party had 
much less to gain from a Tory than from a Liberal Govern- 
ment, as with a Tory Government there would be an end to 
the legislative and administrative reforms the Liberal Gov- 
ernment had been making since 1892 in behalf of the work- 
ing classes. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Bryce, and Sir Edward 
Grey among the ministerial Liberals voiced these appeals. 
At Manchester something more than an appeal was made 
to the new party. The Liberal Union, on the eve of the 
municipal election, adopted almost the full municipal pro- 
gramme of the Socialists. It issued a manifesto in which it 
expressed its willingness to aid in the election of working- 
men to the city council. It also declared for an eight hours 
day for municipal work people ; the abolition of contractors 
in work paid for out of the corporate funds; municipal con- 
trol of street car lines, in order that the condition of the 
street car men might be improved; the building of dwellings 
for the working classes by the municipalities; and the abo- 
lition of the water tax for baths in houses occupied by the 
working classes. Prior to this time the Labor party had for- 
mulated no general municipal programme. Each branch of 
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the party had made its own demands, and these demands 
differed in different cities. The programme of the Liberal 
Union embraced most of them. Where the programme dif- 
fered, it was mainly as to terms. The most important was 
that, while in the Socialist programme trades-union wages 
were demanded in the municipal service, the Liberal Union 
in its manifesto of October, 1894, contented itself with the 
standard rate of wages, and thus did not go beyond the 
terms agreed upon by the House of Commons in 18g1, to be 
inserted in contracts for work for the Government. With 
this exception, there were no important differences between 
the municipal programme of the Labor party and that of the 
Liberal Union. In 1894, when the municipal elections were 
pending, and again in 1895 on the eve of the General Elec- 
tion, the Liberals of Manchester went further to conciliate 
the Socialists than those in any other part of the country. 
Neither the appeals nor these concessions of 1894 were of 
any avail. in December, 1894, Mr. Hardie replied at Hyde 
toa speech Lord Rosebery had made in London, and reit- 
erated a statement that had been made time and again by 
the leaders of the Labor party as to why it placed itself in 
such sharp antagonism to the Liberals. Mr. Hardie charged 
Lord Rosebery with insincerity in his attitude towards the 
House of Lords. He insisted that Lord Rosebery was seek. 
ing to hoodwink the democracy on that question, and 
declared that the Labor party was opposed to the Liberals, 
because the Liberal party stood between them and Toryism. 
As the Liberal party was unable to grant reform, the Labor 
party held that it was necessary that the Liberal party 
should disappear, so as to give the people a free hand ina 
fight with the Tory party. In other words, as Mr. Hardie 
later on expressed himself in the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
“the workers were coming to see that Liberalism not Tory- 
ism was the foe they had most to fear.” “It keeps them 
divided,” he added, “makes them wrangle over non-essen- 
tials, and prevents the real issues from being seen or grap- 
pled with. What the future of the party may be, it is of 
course impossible to say. For the present it is strongly anti- 
Liberal in feeling. This is not due to any sympathy with 
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Toryism, but to disgust at the way in which the Liberal 
party has broken faith with its supporters.” 

The Hyde speech and the “ Nineteenth Century ”’ article 
were all that came of the appeals made to the Labor party. 
Instead of making any overtures to the Liberals, the Social- 
ists went on in 1895 placing their candidates in the constitu- 
encies; vigorously endeavoring to discipline their candi- 
dates and their local members after the manner of the Irish 
National League ; urging their propaganda at the street cor- 
ners and in the market places; and making endeavors to 
raise funds with which to go into the approaching General 
Election. 

These efforts to raise money were remarkable, and recall 
the Chartist movement. Members were required to pay at 
least one penny a week; they were also expected to con- 
tribute to the collections taken up at the meetings. In the 
neighborhood of Bradford and at Manchester, codperative 
trading stores were established, the profits of which were to 
swell the campaign fund. Only in the Yorkshire towns did 
any success attend this way of raising money. At Bradford, 
the turn-over for the half year of 1895 preceding the General 
Election amounted to about £700. Coals, soap, and matches 
were dealt in. As the secretary of the trading department 
was careful to explain, all the soap came from a trades union 
factory. Nineteen local organizations, including a Labor 
church, subscribed to the capital of the Bradford concern, 
and although the turn-over was not large, at the date of the 
last report business was being extended. No statement of 
profits was made public; but if a sum equivalent to the 
whole turn-over had gone into the exchequer of the Labor 
party, it would not have been more than sufficient to pay the 
cost of nominating two Parliamentary candidates in the 
Yorkshire constituencies. 

In Manchester and also in London, where codperative 
trading was tried by the Socialists, the undertakings ended 
in failure. The Manchester store quietly dropped out of 
existence. No particulars of its fate were made public. Con- 
cerning the London venture full details were published, and 
they form a story of disaster from beginning toend. The 
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enterprise was started before the national organization of the 
Independent Labor party came into existence, with a capital 
of £305, and with two branches, one in Shoreditch and the 
other in Canning Town. The experiment was conducted 
from April, 1892, until November, 1894. The Canning Town 
branch, however, did not survive so long. It failed in Feb- 
ruary; and in November a mortgage creditor was in posses- 
sion of the Shoreditch store. The deficiency on the trading 
account for the two and a half years was over £1200. The 
reasons for insolvency, as set forth when the concern was 
wound up in the law courts, are significant. One was that 
the undertaking was begun with insufficient capital. A sec- 
ond was losses due to workpeople at Canning Town going 
into the service of an opposition bakery. Damages and law 
costs attending a van accident constituted a third; while a 
fourth, and perhaps the most significant of all, was “ the limi- 
tation of trading owing to the high price of bread supplied 
by the society, arising from the quality of the materials used 
and the rate of wages paid to the employes.” The fifth rea- 
son was the expense of delivering goods, owing to the vast 
distances over which the custom extended; and the last in 
the list was differences with the Baker’s Union. The fate of 
the Manchester and London experiments suggests that the 
Socialist party can look to but a small augmentation of its 
funds as a result of trading ventures. 

During the early part of 1895, when the Socialists were 
selecting their candidates, there was a feeling in England 
that at the last moment most of the candidates would drop 
out owing to lack of funds, and that the contests in the con- 
stituencies where the Socialists had established themselves 
would be between Tories and Liberals as of old. It seemed 
probable that the Socialists might abstain from voting, with 
a view to crippling the Liberals; but very unlikely that the 
party would be able to engage directly in half a dozen con- 
tests. When the third annual conference was held at New- 
castle in 1895, only three months before the General Election, 
it was reported that in the preceding fourteen months it had 
spent £240 on a Parliamentary election in Mid-Lanark; £263 
on that at Attercliffe; and £246 on that at Leicester. These 
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expenses had been met, and the party had still what was 
described as a small balance in hand. What this balance 
amounted to was not made public; but it was stated that the 
general income in the preceding year had been £670. 

These financial details strengthened the idea that money 
would fail the new party at the General Election. After the 
Rosebery Government had resigned, however, it was an- 
nounced at a meeting in Manchester that twenty-eight can- 
didates were about to be nominated. Even then it was not 
generally believed that one-third of these candidates would 
go to the poil; for at a meeting in London a week earlier, it 
had been announced that thirty candidates would be nomi- 
nated, and a public appeal had been made for funds. In this 
appeal it was stated that £9000 would be required to meet 
the charges of the returning officers and other absolutely 
necessary expenses connected with the nomination of these 
thirty candidates. 

There has been much mystery about the financing of the 
new party. On the 4th of July, on the eve of the election, it 
was thus appealing for £9000. Its general income in the 
year preceding the Newcastle conference was less than £700; 
yet within a few days after the 4th of July, sufficient money 
was in hand to pay the election expenses of twenty-eight 
candidates. How this money was raised has not been fully 
and officially explained. When asked about it since the elec- 
tion, the Socialists talk of the self-denial of the members of 
the Labor party, and of the pecuniary sacrifices made by 
them in behalf of their political opinions. These vague 
statements rather help to the conclusion that the appeal of 
the 4th of July was not made with any sincere expectation 
that the £9000 would be forthcoming from the general pub- 
lic, and there is good reason for believing that the leaders of 
the party had the entire sum in hand, or promised to them, 
at the time when this appeal was made. Liberal candidates, 
who suffered from the antagonism of the Labor party, made 
various statements as to where this money had come from. 
Some of them insinuated that the brewing interest had pro- 
vided it; others that the managers of the Tory party could 
give explanations. When the election excitement was over, 
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neither of these statements found acceptance, and much more 
credence has since been given to a rumor that the Labor 
party received a gift of £10,000 from a wealthy soap maker 
who is in sympathy with its aims. 

lu the twenty-eight constituencies in which the Socialist 
candidates went to the poll, there are 379,000 voters. In all 
43,000 votes were recorded for the Socialists: But in these 
are included the votes in five or six two-member constituen- 
cies. In these places each elector can vote for two candi- 
dates. Newcastle, Leicester, Bolton and Halifax are con- 
stituencies of this class, and in them Liberals and Tories gave 
their second votes to the Socialist candidate. At Newcastle 
the Socialist candidate whose presence brought about the 
defeat of Mr. John Morley received 806 votes from electors 
who gave their other vote to a Tory candidate, as well as 
710 votes on ballots marked also for a Liberal candidate. At 
Halifax, where only one Conservative candidate was nomi- 
nated, the Socialist received 1351 Tory votes, and 736 Lib- 
eral votes; at Leicester, 2039 Liberal votes and 453 Tory 
votes; and at Bolton, where there was only one Liberal can- 
didate, the Socialist received 2176 Liberal votes and 218 from 
electors who gave their second vote to the Tory candidate. 
At Newcastle, the Socialist received 786 plumpers; at Leices- 
ter there were 1518 of these votes. At Bolton there were 
300: and at Halifax 1731. In these four large working class 
constituencies, therefore, with an aggregate electorate of 
80,500, there were 4335 out-and-out Socialists. 

Except in three of the constituencies, it was a safe Liberal 
seat or an averagely good fighting chance for a Liberal can- 
didate which was endangered by the action of the Labor 
party, and the net direct result to the Liberals of this new 
opposition to their claims to the support of the working 
classes who are on the progressive side in politics, was a loss 
of seven seats. In ten constituencies the Liberals held their 
own, and carried seats in spite of the Labor candidate. In 
two of these constituencies, the contests were between Liberal 
and Labor candidates, and in each the Liberal was elected by 
a large majority. 
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Only in three constituencies did the Labor party realize 
its wish of fighting Tories with the Liberals out of the way, 
and in these constituencies many Liberals voted with them 
rather than stay away from the polls. Except at Leicester, 
it was at these places that the Socialists polled their largest 
vote. When the Liberal votes in these three constituencies 
and the split votes in the two-member constituencies are 
taken into account, the aggregate number of out-and-out 
Socialists who polled for Labor candidates is greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, some account has to be taken of the 
abstentions in places where the Socialists did not put forward 
candidates. It is not possible to estimate the number of 
these abstentions. Where they took place, the loss fell upon 
the Liberal candidates. Nor are these losses to be measured 
only by actual abstentions. In some of the working-class 
constituencies, where the contests were between Liberals and 
Tories, sympathizers with the Labor party went to the polls, 
and deliberately so marked their ballots that they were 
spoiled and could not be counted for either party. Some of 
these voters wrote across their ballot papers “I am a Social- 
ist.” Others gave expression to their feeling that both the 
old political parties were humbugs; while others again wrote 
on their ballots “ Read the ‘Clarion,’”’ a popular Sunday 
newspaper, much in favor with the Socialists in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

The successes of the Independent Labor party were of a 
negative character. The first aim at the election was to 
return to the House of Commons a group of members to act 
independently of existing political parties, and to fashion 
their parliamentary conduct on lines like those on which the 
Irish party acted from about 1872 until the alliance with the 
Liberals in 1886. The second aim of the Socialists was to 
defeat the Liberal candidates, and push the Socialist propa- 
ganda. As regards the first aim, the Socialists failed alto- 
gether. They are now without the one Member who repre- 
sented the party in the 1892-95 Parliament. With regard to 
defeating the Liberal candidate, they were directly success- 
ful in at least seven constituencies. In other constituencies 
Socialist abstentions told against Liberal candidates, who had 
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gone into the election with good hopes of carrying the seats 
concerned. 

Before the election was well over, it was asserted by the 
Liberals that it had made an end of the Labor party. Time 
has not shown that to be so. The Labor party has been 
much quicker than the Liberal party in pulling itself together 
after the election. It is already organized for fighting bye- 
elections, and for repeating the manoeuvres of 1894. In 
November last, the party went into the municipal elections 
with as much vigor as in 1894. It lost some ground, although 
it achieved a remarkable success at Staleybridge, which had 
recently been the scene of a fiercely conducted strike. The 
Labor party usually does well when it follows up a strike 
with political activity. The English wing of the party came 
into existence as a result of the strike at Manningtree, near 
Bradford, in 1892, and ever since, Bradford has been its great 
stronghold in the North of England. 

As to the future of the party, that seems to depend less 
upon the zeal and enthusiasm of its leaders than upon two 
other conditions. One of these is the reorganization and the 
future policy of the Liberal party; the other is the financial 
question. If the Liberal party reorganizes in such a way as 
to estrange the extremists who helped to bring about its 
downfall, then the Labor party will receive additional 
strength. But unless the Labor party can count on raising 
large campaign funds as expeditiously as it did at the last 
General Election, its increased numerical strength will not 
avail it much. As long as it is necessary to raise £250 or 
£300 to pay the returning officer’s charges at a Parliamen- 
tary election, and as long as members of the House of Com- 
mons are unpaid, a political party in England which depends 
entirely on the votes and financial support of the working 
classes can achieve but little. Outside help largely kept the 
Irish Nationalist party in funds. The English working classes 
have not been educated into systematically contributing to 
political campaign funds. It will be uphill work to educate 
them far in that direction; and the Labor party, unlike the 
Nationalist, has no sympathizers in the United States and in 
the Colonies to whom it is worth while to appeal. As long 
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as the Labor party can carry to the polls thirty candidates, 
there will be no lack of candidates ready to accept its condi- 
tions and its programme. When it is unable to carry its 
contests to the end, its operations will become contracted. 
Abstentions from the polls will be the only policy it will be 
able to recommend to its adherents. That policy, or the 
alternative of voting with the Tories will not hold the party 
together very long. 

In tracing the part which the Socialists have played in the 
trades union world, more especially inthe Trades Union Con- 
gress, and in explaining the reverses they met with at Cardiff 
in 1895, it isnot necessary to go further back than the Congress 
at Liverpool in 1890. There was some friction at the Dun. 
dee meeting in 1889, when the Socialists introduced the eight 
hours’ question, and made an attack on Mr. Broadhurst, who 
was then Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee. But it 
was not until 1890, when the New Unionism, which was the 
outcome of the Gas and Dock Strikes in London in 1888 and 
1889, was beginning to assert itself, that the Socialists made 
a successful inroad upon the Congress. Between the time of 
the London strikes and the Liverpool Congress, scores of 
these new trade unions had come into existence, and almost 
every one of them had secured admission to the Congress. 
So large was this addition of newly organized unions that 
the number of delegates at Liverpool was more than twice as 
great as that at any previous meeting since the Congress 
came into being in 1867. At Dundee, when the first mutter- 
ings of the coming trouble between the Socialists and the 
Old Unionists were heard, there were 211 delegates repre- 
senting 171 trade societies and 885,000 members. At Liver- 
pool in 1890, there were 457 delegates, representing 311 
societies, and nearly a million and a half of members. 

At Liverpool the Old and the New Trades Unionists first 
came squarely into conflict, and from this time may be dated 
the desperate struggles which culminated at Cardiff last 
September, when the Old Unionism finally shook itself 
free of the Socialists and recovered complete control of the 
Congress. It was at the 1890 Congress that the now familiar 
resolution in favor of the nationalization of the means of pro- 
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duction, distribution and exchange made its first appearance. 
For nearly twenty years, the Congress had been giving its 
support to parliamentary candidates put forward in the 
interest of Labor, to men of the Radical school to which 
Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, Howell, and Broadhurst belong. At 
the Liverpool Congress, a Socialist delegate from London 
made an attack on the parliamentary Labor representa- 
tives of this class. He was present, of course, as a trades 
unionist ; but he announced himself a Socialist, and moved 
that in future no parliamentary candidate should receive the 
support of the trades unionists unless he declared himself 
for the nationalization of land, shipping, railways, and all 
means of production. He was voted down by 55 to 263. 
Later on, however, at the same Congress, the Socialists 
achieved their first triumph. By a vote of 93 to 155, they 
carried a resolution for the establishment and maintenance 
by parliamentary enactment of a general eight hours’ day. 
The first result of this resolution was the threatened with- 
drawal of the textile trades, and a proposition that these 
industries should form a trades congress of their own. 

This threat on the part of the Lancashire trades unionists 
in 1890 was not carried out; but it was the first of a series of 
threatened and actual withdrawals by the older unions, 
between the Liverpool Congress and that at Cardiff last 
year. These were all due to the same reason, to the fact that 
the Socialists were in control and that the Congress which 
had rendered good services to trades unionism in the sixties, 
the seventies and the eighties, inthe days when unionism 
was under a legal ban, and not one workman in fifty was in 
possession of the parliamentary franchise, could no longer 
be of any service to the organizations by which it had been 
established. 

The old unions manifested no impatience in coming to this 
conclusion. The Socialists continued to be more aggressive 
as each Congress came round, and more determined to make 
the Congress a part of the Socialist propaganda. They made 
no secret of this intention; but they did not fully succeed in 
it, until the Norwich Congress in 1894. Then, after attempts 
at Newcastle in 1891 ; at Glasgow in 1892, and at Belfast in 
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1893, when they achieved a partial success, they committed 
the Congress to the resolution they had sought to have 
adopted in another form at Liverpool in 1890. There were 
378 delegates representing 179 societies at Norwich, and by 
a majority of 158 the Congress passed the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this Congress it is essential to 
the maintenance of British industry to nationalize the land, 
and the whole of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, and that the Parliamentary Committee be 
instructed to promote and support legislation with the 
above object.” 

The end of the five years struggle was now at hand ; either 
the Socialists were to be left in undisputed possession of the 
Congress, or they were to be ruled out. In the closing 
months of 1894, and in the early weeks of 1895, it looked as 
though the old unions, weary of the turmoil, were disposed to 
leave the Socialists in possession. Soon after the Norwich 
Congress, the Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
withdrew. This is one of the oldest, strongest, and most con- 
servative unions in the English iron industry. As regards 
organization and the exemplary discipline of its members, it 
is at the head of the unions. It is the only union which guar- 
antees the work of its members. It will tolerate neither bad 
workmanship nor bad personal conduct on the part of the 
skilled men in its ranks. It has no sympathy with Socialism, 
or with the proposals expressed in the Norwich resolution. 
“ We differ fundamentally and utterly with all such pro- 
posals,”” wrote the Secretary of the Union, “as they would 
curse Labor with restricted freedom, with diminished 
resources, with arrested progress, with abject dependence, 
and the demoralization all these things bring.” 

The next revolt was on the part of the Miners’ Federation. 
At the Norwich Congress it had been decided that in the 
event ofa General Election taking place in 1895, a special 
conference should be held at Manchester to draw up an 
industrial programme, embodying the Socialist resolution, at 
which trades unionists should be called upon to vote only for 
those parliamentary candidates who would accept the Social- 
ist programme. The Miners’ Federation held a conference 
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at Birmingham in January, 1885, at which Mr. Pickard, 
M.P., the President, advised the Federation to have nothing 
to do with the Manchester Conference. Later on the Durham 
and Northumberland miners, who are organized in different 
unions, withdrew from the Congress; and as the agenda 
paper for the approaching Congress began to fill up, several 
resolutions appeared calling for the deletion of the Norwich 
resolution from the political programme of the Congress. 

In the meantime other of the Old Unionists had determined 
on making a desperate fight to save the Congress. Among 
these were the majority of the Parliamentary Committee. 
Although the Socialists had been in a majority in the Con- 
gress since the Belfast meeting of 1893, they had not been 
able to capture the Parliamentary Committee, the executive 
of the Congress. From the meeting at Dundee in 1889, they 
had sought each year to elect the Secretary from their ranks, 
and each year they had tried to obtain a foothold on the 
Committee. The Old Unionists were, however, too strong 
for them in these contests over the Committee, and to this 
circumstance alone is due the fact that in 1896 the Old 
Unionists are again in possession of the Congress. At Nor- 
wich the Parliamentary Committee were instructed to pro- 
mote legislation on the ‘lines of the Socialistic resolution. 
The Committee deliberately ignored the instruction, and, 
taking advantage of another resolution which remitted to the 
Committee the consideration of some amendments to the 
standing orders, decided ona bold stroke to shake off the 
Socialists. For the Old Unionists the situation was desper- 
ate, and the majority of the Parliamentary Committee did 
not hesitate to take desperate means to extricate them. 
Under cover of considering the amendments referred to 
them, they completely remodelled the constitution of the 
Congress. They made far-reaching alterations in the rules 
governing the election of delegates and vital changes in the 
basis of representation and also in the method of taking votes 
in Congress. 

By the first of these changes none but trades unionists who 
were at work at their trades, or in the paid service of their 
unions, could be admitted as delegates. This excluded the 
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leaders of the Socialist party, as well as other members of 
the Congress such as Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. John Burns, 
who have long ceased to work at their respective trades. 
The changes in the basis of representation affected all the 
unions; but were made with the new unions in mind, and 
were intended to cripple their power in the Congress. 
From the Liverpool Congress onward, the new unions had 
been greatly over-represented, and had been permitted to 
come in on terms unfair to the older unions. At the Norwich 
Congress, when the Socialists achieved their greatest 
triumph, the 123,000 men in the building trade were repre- 
sented by 21 delegates ; the 119,000 men in the engineering 
trades by 18 delegates; while the boiler makers and _ ship 
builders had one representative for every 5,877 of their 
membership. These figures give some idea of the represen- 
tation of the old unions. On the other hand, 72,000 day- 
laborers of the new unions were represented by 38 delegates. 
In other words, as was pointed out in the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian ’”’ when the Boiler Makers had seceded, and the 
President of the Miners’ Federation advised that body to 
dissociate itself from the Manchester Conference, “three 
times as much voting power was enjoyed by the rawest and 
least experienced unionists as by the veterans of trade 
unionism.” 

Under the plan drawn up by the Parliamentary Committee 
these inequalities were remedied, and unions were permitted 
to send only one delegate for every 2,000 members, or frac- 
tion thereof. Another radical change in the make-up of the 
Congress concerned the Trades Councils. These bodies 
exist in most of the large industrial towns, and are composed 
of delegates from the local branches of the various trades 
unions. The oldand the new unions are represented on them, 
and on many of the trades councils the New Unionists had 
a controlling influence. It was these bodies which in recent 
years sent to the Trades Congress local working-class politi- 
cal leaders who had ceased to work at the trades with which 
at one time they were connected. The trades councils also 
were generally active in municipal politics, and were mostly 
on the side of the Socialists in the divisions in the Trades 
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f Congress. The trades councils were already represented by 
the delegates in the trades unions; but the councils had 
formed part of the Congress of the previous years, and at 
Norwich they were represented by 37 delegates. In remodel- 
ling the constitution, the Parliamentary Committee excluded 
these councils altogether. 

These were the most important changes made in the basis 
of representation. The other important change was in the 
mode of taking votes in the Congress. Heretofore the votes 
of the delegates present had been counted. Under the new 
plan, cards were to be served out to the delegates, so arranged 
that delegates should cast one vote for every one thousand 
members they represented. This change alone would have 
overwhelmed the Socialists. Coupled with the changes in 
“a the mode of electing delegates, and with the complete exclu- 

sion of the trades councils, their defeat was made doubly 
. certain, if only these vital changes inthe standing orders 
could be carried. To this end the Parliamentary Committee 
made its boldest stroke. It ruthlessly pushed aside any 
scruples about the responsibility of a committee to the body 
which elects it. It sent the new rules to the trades unions, 
and instructed them to elect delegates to the Cardiff Congress 
in accordance with them. Most of the old unions were only 
too glad to give a hand in rescuing the Congress from the 
Socialists. They obeyed instructions. The seceding unions 
d came back ; the trades council delegates were excluded ; and 
7 everything was prepared beforehand to secure the endorse- 
e ment of these vital constitutional changes. When the friends 
s of the new unionists and the upholders of regularity of pro- 
d cedure in the conduct of representative bodies and their com- 
s mittees sought an opportunity to vote on the new stand- 
1, ing orders, delegates representing 604,000 trades unionists 
d voted to uphold the majority of the Parliamentary Committee ; 
it while delegates representing only 247,000 unionists voted in 
i- repudiation of these high-handed proceedings. 
h The Old Unionists thus repossessed themselves of the Con- 
0 gress. They have now got it back to its former place of 
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usefulness, as an accepted medium for the expression of trades 
union opinion. But every lover of fair play and honest deal- 
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ing among the Old Unionists will be anxious to forget the 
high-handed methods by which the majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of thirteen carried their remodelling 
scheme. Tothe Old Unionists the prize was a great one; 
but the Congress cannot fail to lose for a while some of its 
value by the demoralization and loss of confidence which 
attend means like those adopted for bringing the prize within 
reach. 


EDWARD PorRRITT. 
Farmington, Conn. 
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THE EARLY POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF 
MEXICO. 


I." 


HE unsatisfactory state of the early public administration 

of Mexico under the audiencia persuaded the king of 
Spain to subject the country immediately to a kingly rule, and 
to place a viceroy in direct control of affairs. It seemed tobe 
necessary to make the headship of the government of such 
dignity that it might not be attained by an adventurer. The 
viceroyalty having been established, it became customary to 
appoint the viceroy from among the distinguished nobles of 
the Spanish court. They were thus supposed to be placed 
above the avarice and low ambition which had marked the 
career of the officers of the first audiencia. But, before this 
plan was carried out, it became necessary to send a new 
audiencia organized like the first; and, whatever hopes were 
entertained of better results, were based on the care taken in 
the selection of the members. The four oidores, or judges, 
nominated by the president of the audiencia of Valladolid, 
were Juan de Salmeron, Alonso Maldonado, Francisco Cey- 
nos, and Vasco de Quiroga. The presidency of the new 
audiencia was conferred upon the bishop, Fuenleal, who at 
the time of his appointment was president of the audiencia 
of San Demingo. 

The instructions of the oidores were dated July 12, 1530, 
and provided that, in the absence of the president, the senior 
oidor should preside; the audiencia should protect the 
natives; it should despatch all unfinished business pending 
before the first audiencia; it should proclaim the reszdencta 
of the officers supplanted, sending the papers to Spain; it 
should restore to Cortes his estates, and maintain friendly 
relations with him. In case President Guzman were found 
not guilty by the residencia, he should return to Panuco. 
The members of the new audiencia took their seats on the 
12th of January, 1531, but the president did not arrive from 
San Domingo till the following September. It was found 
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later that the work which devolved upon the audiencia was 
so great that, in order to facilitate its execution, the presi- 
dent appointed two additional oidores for a term of two 
years. 

Soon after sending the second audiencia to New Spain, 
the emperor carried out the suggestion to make that coun- 
try a viceroyalty. Antonio de Mendoza was appointed 
viceroy. His commission was dated at Barcelona, April 17, 
1535. He was granted a salary of six thousand ducats, three 
thousand as viceroy, and three thousand as president of the 
audiencia. There was also granted the sum of two thousand 
ducats for the expenses of his body-guard. Im 1614, the 
salary of the viceroy of Mexico was fixed at twenty thousand 
ducats. The viceroys, presidents, judges, and other royal 
officers in Spanish America were hedged about with numer- 
ous restrictions. They might not hold more than one office ; 
they might not marry or contract for marriage within the 
districts of their authority ; and their sons and daughters 
were under the same restriction. They were prohibited 
from engaging in any form of commercial enterprise. They 
might not leave their districts without a special license from 
the king or the Council of the Indies; and they might not 
hold more than four slaves apiece. In the affairs of the 
government, the viceroy was expected to seek the advice of 
the audiencia, but that body had no power to determine his 
decision, yet in judicial matters the oidores were supreme, 
and the viceroy had no vote. He might, however, exercise 
the functions of captain-general. 

The viceroy, who, in the person of Mendoza, now appears 
for the first time in Spanish America, represented the person 
of the king of Spain. He stood at the head of the vice- 
regal government, exercised his vast govermental powers 
with justice equally to all his subjects and vassals, and urged 
such measures as conduced to their peace and elevation. 
On assuming his duties, his first care, as indicated by the law, 
was to provide for the service of God and the preaching of 
the Christian faith for the benefit of the natives and the in- 
habitants of the provinces. He was charged to govern and 
defend his kingdom, to reward services rendered in the 
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exploration, pacification, and population of the Indies; to 
collect and remit funds due the Royal treasury, and to do 
everything which it would devolve upon the king to do 
were he governing in person, except in cases of special 
prohibition. All other officers and subjects, ecclesiastical 
and secular, were ordered to respect and obey him as the 
representative of the king. He was president of the royal 
audiencia, was captain-general of the provinces within his 
dominions, and, in the exercise of his powers, maintained 
the state and dignity of royalty. His court was “formed 
upon the model of that of Madrid, with horse and foot 
guards, a household regularly established, numerous attend- 
ants, and ensigns of power, displaying such pomp as hardly 
retained the appearance of delegated authority.”’ 

Even before the newly appointed viceroy had reached the 
Indies, he was treated with distinction. On arriving at Sev- 
ille, he was lodged in the Alcazar, and, accompanied by his 
family and guard, was transported to America without 
charge. On the voyage, the viceroy was general of the 
armada or fleet, from the time of his departure from the 
port of San Lucar till his arrival at Porto Bello or Vera 
Cruz. In order to avoid the temptations to depart from 
a wise and impartial administration, the viceroy was 
enjoined from taking with him his married sons or daugh- 
ters, his sons-in-law and his daughters-in-law. He was 
ordered on the outward voyage, in passing the cities of 
Porto Bello and Cartagena, to inspect the public works, the 
artillery, the munitions, and the men-of-war,and to send a 
detailed account of their conditionand needs. Whenever the 
viceroy of Mexico was promoted to the viceroyalty of Peru, he 
was at liberty to take with him his furniture and wardrobe and 
all his servants, slaves, and other persons in his employment, 
without paying duty, but he was obliged to pay the cus- 
tomed costs of transportation. While making the voyage 
from Mexico to Peru, he was regarded by the generals, admi- 
rals, captains, masters, and owners of vessels as their supe- 
rior, and they were required to obey and salute him, when 
not impeded by the peculiar circumstances of the voyage. 


1 Robertson, xi, p. 125. 
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When the viceroy entered the capital of Mexico or Peru, for 
the first time, those engaged in the industries and trade 
might not be required to go out to receive him; nor should 
the towns and villages through which he passed be required 
to pay the expenses of his journey. 

At the beginning of his term of service the viceroy 
obtained information as to the condition of affairs in his 
dominions through conferences with his predecessor, from 
whom also he received the papers belonging to the office. 
His duties in punishing crime were not limited to acts com- 
mitted during his term of office, but extended to crimes 
committed under his predecessors. He exercised also the 
power of pardoning within his dominions under essentially 
the same condition as the king in Spain. He kept a record 
of the distribution of the Indians, and acted as judge of first 
instance in cases in which they were involved; and in these 
cases an appeal lay tothe audiencia. He had, moreover, the 
power to place the Indians in positions of feudal depend- 
ence, as provided by the laws relating to encomiendas, in case 
they were not already in this position at the time he assumed 
the duties of his office. The viceroy of Peru might be at- 
tended by a captain and fifty soldiers, and each soldier should 
receive a salary of three hundred dollars, and the captain 
six hundred dollars. The viceroy of Mexico might be at- 
tended by a captain and twenty soldiers. The term of the 
viceroy’s service was fixed at three years, counted from the 
day of his arrival in the City of Mexico or Lima; but he 
might hold his position for a longer or shorter time accord- 
ing to the will of the king. In Peru he received a salary of 
thirty thousand ducats, in Mexico twenty thousand; and 
these amounts were reckoned from the day on which he 
assumed his duties till the arrival of his successor, it being 
provided that there should not be paid at any given time two 
salaries for the same post. For the journeys from and to 
Spain six months each were allowed, and both voyages were 
made at the public expense. 

Mendoza arrived in Mexico in 1535. He was made presi- 
dent of the audiencia and acting captain-general. His 
authority extended to all affairs of government; but at the 
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same time his position furnished no exception to the rule 
under which nearly all the offices of Spanish America were 
ordered, namely, that every office in the administration 
should be checked in the exercise of its functions by some 
other office. The viceroy might he checked by the audien- 
cia, and both might correspond directly with the Council of 
the Indies. ‘‘ But any beneficial effect which this might have 
had in protecting the people, was counteracted by the inor- 
dinate power of the viceroys, and their consequent means of 
influencing the audiencia, and every other subordinate 
authority, civil, military, judicial, or ecclesiastical." The 
viceroy’s power was, however, in certain respects limited. 
He could not create offices and increase salaries without the 
special authority of the king. He could not extend the 
term of an office beyond the point fixed by law; and, if any 
person should hold office under such pretended extension, 
for his services during such time he should receive no 
pay. 

On his arrival at the capital Mendoza was received with 
marked distinction by the public authorities; but, on this 
first occasion of the reception of a viceroy, the ceremony was 
much simpler than it became later. In the course of time 
the whole journey of the viceroy from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
assumed the character of atriumphal march. Arches were 
erected along the way, and the inhabitants of the towns 
through, which he passed came out in holiday attire to do 
him honor. His entrance to the capital was made the occa- 
sion of displaying all the magnificence which the city could 
lavish on a high state ceremony. The expenses attending 
this display became at length so great that the king issued a 
decree limiting to eight thousand dollars the sum that might 
be expended for this purpose on any single occasion.” 

The most important political event in Mendoza’s reign of 
fifteen years was the publication of the “New Laws.” 
These laws proceeded from the Council of the Indies, under 


* Hall's Journa/, Il, p. 234. 


*In A Voyage to South America, Vol. ii. pp. 46-52, by Don George Juan, 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa, the ceremonies attending the public entrance of the 
viceroy at Lima are described at length. 
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the sanction of the emperor, and were designed to bring 
about new relations between the Indians and the Spanish 
settlers. Under the system of repartimientos or encomien- 
das, the Indians had been the serfs or slaves of the Spaniards. 
At first, while Columbus was governor in the Indies, lands 
were apportioned to Spaniards, with authority to require 
them to be cultivated by a certain specified cacique and his 
people. Later, under Governor Ovando, of San Domingo, 
an encomienda of a certain number of Indians was granted, 
and the grant of Indians was not always accompanied by a 
grant of land. The encomienda has been defined as “a right, 
conceded by royal bounty to well-deserving persons in the 
Indies, to receive and enjoy for themselves the tributes of 
the Indians who should be assigned to them, with a charge 
of providing for the good of those Indians in spiritual and 
temporal matters, and of inhabiting and defending the prov- 
inces where these encomiendas should be granted to them.” 
The clause in the terms of the grant requiring that the 
Indians should be taught “the things of our holy Catholic 
faith’ was from the first treated as a mere formality, and 
had little or no influence in determining conduct. The 
change in the character of the grants, from those made 
under Columbus to those made under Ovando, was a 
change from serfdom to slavery. When pressed by suit- 
ors for royal favors, Ferdinand, having little else to give, 
gave Indians; and some of the recipients of these gifts 
intended to go to the Indies, while others intended, as 
absentee proprietors, to farm out their Indians. 

On February 22, 1512, the king issued from Burgos an 
ordinance providing that no one, of whatever station, in the 
Indies, should hold more than three hundred Indians under 
the laws providing for their distribution among the settlers. 
If any one had more than this number, the excess should be 
taken away and distributed among the neighboring resi- 
dents, and if, at the expiration of thirty days after the publi- 
cation of this ordinance in the island of Espafiola, any one 
were found to have more than the prescribed number, he 
should be deprived of all he had, and in the future would be 
incapable of holding others. In such a case the person mak- 
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ing the accusation would be entitled to one-third of the 
Indians, and of the other two-thirds the judge rendering the 
decision should receive the fifth part, while the other four- 
fifths should be distributed among the neighboring settlers.’ 

The laws promulgated in December, 1512, relating to the 
system of encomiendas, and known as the laws of Burgos, 
provided that the Indians should be first brought among the 
Spaniards; that all gentle means should be used towards the 
caciques, to persuade them to come willingly. “ Then for 
every fifty Indians four large huts, fifteen by thirty feet, 
should be made by their masters.” A certain amount of land 
for growing yuca, yams, and pepper, and a certain number 
of fowls, should be set aside for the support of each fifty 
Indians. A chapel should be constructed where prayers 
might be said both morning and evening. When the holders 
of encomiendas were engaged in mining, the Indians were 
required to work five months at a time in the mines, with 
forty days intervening between the two periods, during 
which they might till the land on their own account. Each 
year a small amount of money was given to the Indians, 
with which he might purchase clothes. In each settlement, 
there were two visitors or inspectors, but inasmuch as they 
might have encomiendas, they could not be expected to 
judge the system impartially. The caciques were permitted 
to have only six Indians in their service, and the cacique 
and his servants were to be allotted to the Spaniard holding 
the largest number of Indians of the same tribe.’ 

Whatever may have been the wishes of the crown as to 
the spread of this system, it became clear very early that the 
great advantage in it for the conquerors or colonists made 
inevitable its extension from the islands, where it originated, 
to the conquered lands of the continent. Nevertheless, the 
crown, by an order dated July 26, 1523, undertook to forbid 
the granting of repartimientos in Mexico, and to revoke 
those already granted ; but the political and economic inter- 
ests of Cortes and his followers constituted an obstruction 
which could not be readily removed. In view of the 


1 Documentos inéditos del Archivo de Indias, i, p. 239. 


2 Watson, i, pp. 73-74. 
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remonstrances, and on the advice of the Council of the 
Indies, the order of prohibition was withdrawn. The prac- 
tice was, therefore, continued, and the natives, under the 
unaccustomed toil to which they were driven, continued to 
diminish in numbers. The laws provided by the crown and 
the Council of the Indies contained abundant provisions 
apparently designed to promote the material and spiritual 
well-being of the Indians, but, under the conditions of com- 
munication then existing between Spain and Mexico, the 
actual practice in Mexico was determined rather by the 
wishes of the local authorities than by the will of the king of 
Spain. 

The system of repartimientos was also extended to South 
America. It was carried out here for the first time by Pizarro 
in connection with the founding of the town of San Miguel, 
in 1532; butat this time conditionally “ that the new inhab- 
itants might be maintained, and the Indians instructed in the 
faith, conformably to the orders of his majesty, until it 
would be decided what was the most suitable for the service 
of God and of the king, and most advantageous to the 
natives.” The next year Charles V. authorized the granting 
of encomiendas in Peru, and by the Law of Succession, of 
1536, they were granted for two lives. It was provided also 
that one who lived in another province might hold Indians 
in this relation by appointing an agent who should reside in 
the province with the Indians concerned. 

While these measures were being adopted, the Spanish 
authorities appear not to have been definitely persuaded of 
the desirability of the system. Under this condition of 
affairs, Las Casas’ power in the advocacy of the liberation 
of the Indians became especially manifest. Before the coun- 
cil at Valladolid he announced the proposition that the In- 
dians were by nature free ; that, under the crown, they were 
entitled to its protection; and that they “should be imme- 
diately declared free, without exception, and forever.” The 
argument that their labor was necessary to the cultivation 
of the soil and the development of the mines was swept 
away as of little weight, since it had not been shown that 
the mines must be developed or the land cultivated, if these 
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things could be done only by the commission of a great 
wrong.’ 


Las Casas had been a conspicuous figure in Spain during 
the preceding two reigns,and Charles V. had grown from 
boyhood with a full appreciation of his strong and disinter- 
ested character. He had been in the Indies, and had, prob- 
ably,a more thorough knowledge of the public affairs of 
America than any other man in Spain. His experience in 
laboring for the conversion of the natives, and in peaceably 
establishing his dominion over them, enabled him to speak 
as one having authority. He had held an estate with In- 
dian serfs or slaves, and had liberated them in obedience to 
his conviction of the injustice of the relation. His preach- 
ing in favor of liberation was followed by his celebrated 
book on “ The Destruction of the Indies,” and by the “ Twenty 
Reasons ” why the Indians should not be given to the Span- 
iards im encomienda, or vassalage, or made subject to indi- 
viduals in any other manner. In 1539, Las Casas was in 
Spain, and his great influence was directed to urging the 
adoption of a law that would release the Indians from bond- 
age and ameliorate their condition. The advocates of this 
reform were not stimulated by hopes of any material advantage 
for themselves, but their opponents were moved to resistance 
by the prospects of the loss of wealth and power. Without 
being able to command the services of the Indians, they 
feared the loss of their revenues and a decline in the value 
of their lands. Although they might have set up claims 
for vested interests destroyed, yet there was no possibility 
of recovering an indemnity from any source. The material 
interests of Spain herself had already begun to decline, and 
extensive borrowing to meet emergencies had not become a 
feature of national policy. The holders of land in America 
had, therefore, grounds for supposing they would be called 
to face more or less complete ruin in case the proposed laws 
were passed and executed. In view of the difficulties of the 
situation, the emperor’s advisers were not of one mind. The 
laws, however, as they were finally issued by the Council of 


1 Herrera, Dec. vii. Lib. 6, Chap. 5. 
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the Indies were entirely in harmony with the wishes of Las 
Casas and the other advocates of the liberation of the In- 
dians. They provided, among other things, that after 
the death of the conquerors, the repartimientos of In- 
dians, given to them 7” encomtenda, were not to pass to 
their heirs, but were to be placed under the king; also that 
all officers of the crown were to renounce their reparti- 
mientos at once. They provided, moreover, that personal 
service of the natives was to be entirely abolished, and that 
the only right to be retained by the encomenderos was the 
right to a moderate tribute. 

Don Tello de Sandoval, a member of the Council of the 
Indies, was appointed to carry the “ New Laws” to Mexico. 
By his instructions he was empowered to take the restdencia 
of all the royal officers, including the viceroy and the mem- 
bers of the audiencia; to exercise the functions of an oidor; 
to enjoy the rights and prerogatives of an inquisitor ; to ex- 
tend or restrict bishoprics ; to convene the bishops of New 
Spain for the purpose of providing for the spiritual welfare 
of the people; to improve the colleges, hospitals and 
churches, and to further the establishment of new ones; and 
to have in hand all matters of importance to either the 
crown or the inhabitants. Knowledge of the formation 
and character of the “‘ New Laws” reached Mexico before 
the commissioner, and the Spanish settlers saw themselves 
threatened with the immediate loss of the results of all their 
toil and adventure. As feudal lords over the Indians who 
had been allotted to them, and as vassals of the crown, they 
held positions which promised not only dignity but wealth; 
and these prospects were to be destroyed at a single blow. 
The despair which took possession of the inhabitants was 
shown by their resolution to clothe themselves in mourning 
robes, as at a funeral, and go out of the city to meet the 
messenger of their evil fortunes. But the viceroy dissuaded 
them from carrying out this plan. On the 8th of March, 
1544, Sandoval arrived at the city of Mexico, and was 
almost immediately met with petitions and remonstrances 
concerning the publication of the laws he had come to 
execute. But, in spite of the strong and universal opposition 
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of the Spanish settlers, the laws were published in the city 
of Mexico, March 24, 1544. They were read publicly in the 
presence of the viceroy, the special commissioner, the 
oidores, and the other royal officials. This action of the 
authorities, showing a determination on their part to disre- 
gard the wishes of the encomenderos, raised a storm of 
indignation, which threatened to break into open revolt. 
At this point Bishop Zumarraga poured oil on the troubled 
waters by calling a meeting at the cathedral, and there lead- 
ing the Spanish settlers to believe that, wherever the laws 
were opposed to the interests of the Spaniards, they would 
not be enforced. The settlers took hope not only from the 
address of the bishop, but also from the knowledge that the 
clergy were holders of important encomiendas, and that 
their interests in them were likely to weaken their natural 
loyalty to the crown. The ecclesiastics were, with very few 
exceptions, in favor of continuing the system of encomiendas, 
and opposed to the liberation of the Indians. With the 
church as an ally, the encomenderos had very good grounds 
for believing their cause was not hopeless. 

In view of the great losses that the execution of the new 
laws would entail on large numbers of the Spanish settlers, 
and of the resistance to the authorities that might be aroused 
by an attempt to enforce them, both Mendoza and Sandoval 
saw the necessity of at least delaying action. Commission- 
ers representing the municipality and the religious orders 
were sent to Spain to ask the king to revoke at least those 
parts of the new laws which threatened the interests of the 
settlers. By a royal decree of October 20, 1545, the desired 
revocation was granted. This action filled the Spanish 
settlers with joy and the enslaved Indians with despair. 

That the attempt to introduce these laws did not lead to 
bloodshed or a popular uprising in Mexico was in large 
measure due to the wise discretion of the viceroy, Mendoza. 
In Peru, where the first viceroy, Vasco Nufiez de Vela, 
undertook to execute them, the outcome was quite different. 
The resistance to the proposed laws assumed the form of 
a far-reaching rebellion, led by Gonzalo Pizarro, which 
resulted in the death of the viceroy and the temporary sup- 


pression of all authority proceeding from the Spanish crown. 
27 
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The question concerning the relation of the Spaniards to 
the Indians was not easily solved, and was consequently 
passed on from decade to decade. The “ New Laws” of 
1542 had proposed a solution, but the end sought had not 
been reached. In 1549, Luis de Velasco was appointed to 
supersede Mendoza as viceroy. Mendoza proceeded to 
Cholula to receive his successor, and there delivered to the 
new viceroy information and instructions concerning the 
government. During the fifteen years of Mendoza’s rule, 
order had been established throughout the viceroyalty 
revolts and conspiracies had been suppressed ; and even the 
agitation caused by the threatened execution of the New 
Laws had been allayed by their postponement. The vast 
regions of the north had been explored; mines had been dis- 
covered and developed ; and towns, such as Guadalajara and 
Zacatecas, had been established. Mendoza was transferred 
to Peru, and Velasco became his successor with the under- 
standing that he might be recalled at the end of three years, 
provided Mendoza wished to return to Mexico. Mendoza 
had found it advisable to defer the execution of the New 
Laws, but now, nine years after their formation, Velasco 
undertook to apply them. In this he was acting under 
specific commands from the king. In July, 1551, the king 
ordered that all Indian women made prisoners of war, and 
all males under fourteen years of age, should be immediately 
set free, whether they had been branded as slaves or not. 
Under this order were brought also the prisoners taken in 
the Jalisco war. If any person held a prisoner of war in 
slavery, it devolved upon him to show that he had been 
taken in a just war, and in accordance with the law, and, 
failing in this, the prisoner might go free. This measure 
encountered vigorous opposition, but it was nevertheless 
carried, and as a consequence of it a large number of slaves 
were liberated. By another royal decree, the viceroy and 
audiencias were forbidden to hold Indians in service, except 
for wages, and no one might hereafter demand personal 
service from the Indians in payment of tribute. 

Among other measures of reform belonging to this period 
may be mentioned the effort of the viceroy to prevent the 
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practice of compelling the natives to carry heavy burdens. 
The clergy as well as the laymen were guilty of this abuse, 
but it was thought that the clergy could not be accused and 
corrected without weakening their moral influence with the 
Indians. While Velasco was viceroy, attempts were made 
to limit the authority of the caciques in their dealings with 
their followers, preventing them from inflicting capital pun- 
ishment or corporal mutilations. A little later efforts were 
made to cause the natives to live in the towns, in order that 
they might be compelled to adopt habits of industry; and 
at the same time the succession to encomiendas was regu- 
lated. 

Prior to 1560 the viceroy had been independent of any 
other constituted authority in Mexico; his power was limited 
only by the will of the king. The audiencia might cor- 
respond directly with the king, but it could not check or 
modify the viceroy’s decisions. Moved by jealousy, or by 
real or fancied wrongs, the members of the audiencia under- 
took to undermine the king’s confidence in Velasco, and thus 
curtail his authority. They did not attack him openly, but 
led the king to infer that ill health had affected the viceroy’s 
mind to such an extent as to impair his discretion and the 
soundness of his decisions. They demanded that he should 
be required to consult some council before rendering a decision 
on public affairs; and they succeeded in persuading the king 
to decree that the viceroy should take no action without the 
previous advice and consent of the audiencia. By this means 
the members of the audiencia hoped to destroy the viceroy’s 
power and prestige. But the viceroy was not without his 
partisans. The ayuntamiento of Mexico and the majority of 
the leading Spaniards of the kingdom objected to the project 
to pull down and humiliate the head of the government. 
Yet the party of the audiencia so far temporarily prevailed 
that on the death of Velasco, in 1564, petitions from certain 
authorities in the city of Mexico were sent to the king of 
Spain, asking for the abolition of the office of viceroy. The 
petition was naturally treated as an interference with the 
king’s prerogatives. 
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Those who sought the abolition of this office wished the 
king to appoint Valderrama governor, and the Marquis del 
Valle captain-general. Valderrama, who was then in Mexico 
as visitador, urged that a viceroy should be appointed, but 
that he should not be made president of the audiencia. On 
the death of the viceroy, under the law then in force, his 
power fell into the hands of the audiencia; but, at the time 
of the death of Velasco, the audiencia was subject to an 
investigation. This threw the power practically into the 
hands of the visitador; but, on the completion of Valderrama’s 
mission, and his return to Spain, all authority was centered 
in the audiencia. This body, however, was not able to com- 
mand universal respect, as witness the unrest and conspir- 
acies which disturbed the interregnum between Velasco and 
his successor. When, however, the new viceroy, Don Gaston 
de Peralta, arrived in 1566, the audiencia was clearly master 
of the situation. The viceroy made light of the conspiracy, 
which, it was pretended, had been put down with great 
sacrifice, and by this means aroused the opposition of the 
audiencia. In reply to the viceroy’s report to the crown 
that there had been no conspiracy, the oidores, or members 
of the audiencia, advanced the charge that the viceroy was 
indifferent to the welfare of the country and even disloyal. 
The king determined to make an investigation, and for this 
purpose sent three commissioners, empowered to take pos- 
session of the government and return the viceroy to Spain. 
On the outward voyage, one of the commissioners died, but 
the other two, Alonso Mufioz and Luis Carrillo, arrived in 
Mexico and took up the reins of authority. The cruel and 
arbitrary character of their rule, as directed by Mufioz, 
roused the subjects in indignation against them, and led the 
king to depose them. Power then fell once more into the 
hands of the oidores; and, in the brief period of their admin- 
istration, they succeeded in allaying the popular fears that 
had been excited by the merciless rule of Mufioz and Car- 
rillo. They were relieved, in 1568, by the arrival of the new 
viceroy, Martin Enriquez de Almansa, who remained in 
power in Mexico twelve years, or till 1580, when he was 
transferred to the viceroyalty of Peru. 
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The efforts to break the power of the viceroy had no 
important result. The office was firmly established, a king- 
dom had been set up in America, and, after the reign of the 
viceroy Almansa, it continued yet two hundred and forty 
years. The throne of New Spain was occupied by sixty 
viceroys, and their average term of power was four years. 
At the close of the period of Spanish rule in America, the 
limits of the viceroy’s dominion embraced not only the 
region to which the name of New Spain was at first applied, 
but also the ancient kingdoms of Michoacan and Galicia, the 
Californias, the peninsula of Yucatan, and various other 
provinces which in the course of time had been drawn 
together under the viceregal government. 

BERNARD MOsEs. 

University of California. 


















































GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF INDUS. 
TRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


T is impossible within the limits of an article like this to 
examine in detail the successes or failures of government 
management of industry in the various lines where it has 
been tried. But it seems both possible and desirable to 
group together the general causes which have given force to 
the demand for such management in some directions and 
have limited its practical usefulness in others ; laying special 
stress upon the political considerations which have entered 
into the question, because they have been at once more 
important in fact than the industrial considerations and less 
noticed in theoretical discussion. 

In the beginning of history, the government is the power 
that controls the army. When tribes were in a state of war- 
fare with one another, defense against foreign enemies was 
the matter of primary importance. No man could let his 
private convenience stand in the way of effective military 
operations. The discipline and subordination necessary to 
wage successful war were all-important; and all the powers 
necessary to maintain such discipline were entrusted to the 
leaders of the army. 

Somewhat later the military authorities undertook the 
work of maintaining discipline in time of peace as well as of 
war, and of defining and enforcing the rights of members of 
the tribe against one another, no less than against foreign 
enemies. This function was not accorded to them without a 
struggle. The priests, under whose tutelage the religious 
sanction for tribal customs had grown up, tried to keep in 
their own hands the maintenance of these customs and the 
physical power connected with it. In some races they suc- 
ceeded ; but among European peoples the military authorities 
took the work of enforcing and defining laws out of the 
hands of the priests, and made it a function of the state as 
distinct from the church. As security from foreign enemies 
increased, this law-making power became more and more 
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important. The government was less exclusively identified 
with the army, and more occupied with the courts, the leg- 
islatures and the internal police. Its judicial and legislative 
functions assumed a prominence at least as great as its mili- 
tary function. 

The growth of private property was almost coincident 
with the development of these domestic functions of gov- 
ernment. In fact the two things reinforced one another. 
The production and accumulation of capital, to which private 
property gave so vigorous an impulse, placed the strong men 
of the community in a position where they had less to gain 
by war and more by peace. It put them on the side of 
internal tranquility. It thus made the government more 
powerful ; and this in turn still further increased the accumu- 
lations of capital. But along with this mutual help, which 
strong domestic government and strong property right ren- 
dered one another, there was an element of mutual antagon- 
ism. The very fulfillment of those functions which made the 
accumulation of capital possible, rendered it impossible for the 
government to do its work except at the expense of the capi- 
talists. It was no longer possible to support armies by booty, 
or courts by fines and forfeitures. The expense of maintain- 
ing order had to be paid by its friends instead of its enemies. 
The growth of private property was followed by the devel- 
opment of a system of taxation, which, in theory at any 
rate, involved the power to destroy such property. 

The existence of such a system of taxation, with the 
machinery for collecting money in this way, makes it possible 
for the government to exercise a much freer hand than any 
private individual in dealing with those industries which it 
chooses to manage. It can make up a deficit by compulsory 
payments; and this gives it a wider range of power in decid- 
ing what services it will undertake and what prices it will 
charge—a power which affords almost unlimited opportunity 
for good or bad use, according to the degree of skill and 
integrity with which it is exercised.’ 


' It is sometimes said that public business management is neither more nor 
less than compulsory co-operation. If a government owns a railroad, the man- 
agement is thereby placed in the hands of the representatives of those who use 
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Every extension of government activity into new fields 
restricts private enterprise in two ways; first by limiting the 
field for investment of private capital, and second, by pos- 
sibly, if not probably, appropriating through taxation a part 
of the returns from private enterprise in all other fields. The 
question whether a government should manage an indus. 
try reduces itself to this: Are the deficiencies or evils con- 
nected with private management such that it is wise to give 
government officials the taxing power which constitutes the 
distinctive feature of public industrial management? 

In one class of cases there is no doubt whatever. The 
expenses for the army, the courts, and the legislature, with 
the administrative work which they involve, must be defrayed 
in this way. There may bea question how large an army 
and navy we should have, or how much legislation; whether 
we should extend legislative activity to cover a great many 
points of health and morals, or confine it as far as possi- 
ble to a few essential matters of public security. But once 
having established an army or made a law, we have to pay 
for it by taxation. We have to meet the cost not only of 
soldiers and sailors, but of forts and ships; not only of 
congressmen and judges, but of policemen, prisons, and 
other physical means necessary to make their decisions 
operative. Every extension of legislative power extends the 
scope of these expenditures. Regulation of money almost 
necessarily involves public mints; health ordinances involve 
public sanitation; compulsory education involves public 
schools. All of these agencies may be partly supported by 
fees for the services rendered ; but their compulsory charac- 
ter involves the necessity of applying them in cases where 
the collection of an adequate fee is impossible. 

This last point leads us to the fundamental characteristic 
of a second class of circumstances which justify government 


the road. We have a case of control by consumers—in other words, a form of 
co-operative enterprise. But where does the compulsion come in? Not in 
compelling the users of railroads to depend on the services of the government, 
but in compelling those who are subjected to taxation to make up any deficit 
which may arise. Of course the government may choose to prohibit private 
companies from building competing roads; but this is an accidental rather than 
an essential feature of state railroad management. 
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enterprise. It will often happen that an expenditure of money 
promises a public good out of all proportion to the amount 
which its promoters can collect from the beneficiaries in case 
it proves successful. Under such circumstances the govern- 
ment may take hold of an industry, just because it cannot 
be made to pay by ordinary commercial means. Roads, 
bridges, canals, wharves and lighthouses, furnish conspicu- 
ous instances of this sort. It is an absolute necessity for the 
public to have lighthouses; but it is, in ordinary cases, 
impossible for the owner of a lighthouse to collect toll suffi- 
cient for its maintenance, either from the ships which are 
not wrecked or from those which are. It is of the utmost 
importance for the community to have good roads; but the 
vexation connected with the imposition of tolls for the use 
of the highway, and the impossibility of maintaining a high- 
way system by such tolls forces the government to take this 
matter into its own hands. 

Irrigation works in desert lands are likely to furnish 
another important example of this kind; especially if ‘+ be 
true that the storage and distribution of water produces a 
rainfall in districts previously arid, so that those who pay 
nothing for the works can nevertheless get a share in these 
benefits. An instance of a little different character, but which 
comes under the same general head, is furnished by forestry. 
The public need of forests for the sake of securing a regular 
rainfall is one in which the whole community has an 
interest, but which is not a matter of personal profit to any 
one. Each man will therefore often destroy his own forests 
for the sake of the lumber, and trust to others to leave theirs 
for the sake of the rainfall. Ina case like this, government 
interference has been abundantly justified. 

In supplying these needs, the government serves a public 
necessity. But there are two opposite causes which often 
prevent it from doing its work judiciously. Either the tax- 
payers know that they are paying for these improvements, 
or they do not. If they know it, as in the case of country 
roads, they will grudge every penny of necessary expense, 
and will waste in horseflesh and wagon-wheels many times 
the amount of capital which would have sufficed to put the 
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road system in proper shape. Seeing no pecuniary return 
for the money which they spend, they will cause themselves 
great pecuniary loss by their shortsighted economy. If, on 
the other hand, the taxpayers do not see whose money is 
being spent, as in the case of ship canais and other works of 
national importance, they will look only at the question of 
convenience, and will fail to see that somebody must pay for 
this convenience by taxation. They will commit the fallacy 
of confounding government property with public wealth, and 
will ignore the fact that unwise expenditures on government 
property lessen the publicwealth instead of increasing it. 

The danger of this mistake is intensified by the fact 
that so many people believe the expenditure of money to be 
in itself a positive benefit, without considering the source 
whence it is drawn; and are ready to make appropriations 
for objects of slight value, because they can see the money 
which is spent and cannot see the losses involved in collect- 
ing it. The history of river and harbor improvements has 
often been a public scandal. Some are recklessly made, 
without the remotest prospect of large permanent benefit to 
any one. Others, which promise a benefit, are begun with- 
out anything like a careful estimate of the probable cost. 
Many an advocate of canal projects claims that a canal is a 
cheaper means of transportation thana railroad. If we com- 
pare the expense of railroad transportation, including interest 
and maintenance, with the expense of canal transportation, 
not including interest and maintenance, this is sometimes so. 
The reason that the comparison is made in this fashion is 
because the government habitually pays interest and main- 
tenance on the canal, so that this is supposed to be no part 
of the expense to the shipper. But it represents a cost to 
the public just as much as if it were paid by private individu- 
als, and any legislation which ignores this element of cost is 
blindly increasing public burdens. 

A third class of cases brings us into much more doubtful 
ground. Thereare many enterprises whose control by private 
individuals or corporations seems to give those individuals 
or corporations an arbitrary power over the industrial inter- 
ests of the country which forms a menace to public wealth, 
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and destroys whatever presumption may exist in favor of 
private control of industry. 

Let us see what constitutes the real basis of this presump- 
tion. 

Each consumer probably knows better than any one else 
whether he wants an article enough to pay a specified price 
for it. Each producer presumably knows better than any 
one else whether he can do a thing cheaply enough to meet 
the consumer’s wants. Competition allows every consumer 
who is willing to pay as much as the market price for an 
article to get it, and stimulates every producer who can 
make the article for less than the market price, to increase 
his production. In so doing, it at once puts goods where 
they are wanted, makes every producer do his best work, 
and stimulates progress by giving every incentive for new 
methods. Evenif many mistakes are made in trying these 
new methods, the gain to the community from the permanent 
application of those that succeed outweighs the loss from 
the immediate cost of those that fail. Finally, the rivalry of 
different producers causes them to sell their products at low 
rates, and gives the benefit of new methods to the con- 
sumers as a body instead of allowing it to be appropriated 
by a few capitalists. 

But it is obvious that these advantages are largely, if not 
wholly, dependent upon the existence of free competition. 
In the case of a monopolized industry, the chance for experi- 
ments is less wide, the stimulus to producers’ energies less 
effective. Instead of putting prices so low as to bring the 
product within reach of every consumer who can pay the 
cost, a monopoly may use its power to fix unfairly high rates, 
thus increasing its own profits but lessening the sphere of its 
public service. Thisdanger is present toa noticeable degree 
in the case of water works, of lighting, whether by gas or 
electricity, and in many of the industries occupied with the 
conveyance either of intelligence, of passengers, or of gen- 
eral traffic. It is hard to avoid these dangers by legislative 
control of rates, owing to the inherent difficulty of allowing 
anybody to fix the charges for a service except those who 
risk their own capital in so doing. If the government 
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allows corporations to make unduly high charges it subjects 
the public to the danger of extortion. If it insists on their 
making charges which turn out to be unfairly low, it deprives 
the investors of the control and enjoyment of their property. 
Why should it not meet the difficulty directly, by owning 
and managing these enterprises, and making changes in rates 
with a free hand, at its own risk? 

The answer to this question will depend partly on the 
industry in question, and partly on the financial ability of 
the government which seeks to take control. 

The criteria laid down by Jevons’ to determine when an 
industry can advantageously be managed by the govern- 
ment, are as follows: 

1. Where numberless wide-spread operations can only be 
evenly connected, united and codrdinated in a single all- 
extensive government system. 

2. Where the operations possess an invariable routine- 
like character. 

3. Where they are performed under the public eye, or for 
the service of individuals who will immediately detect and 
expose any failure or laxity. 

4. Where there is but little capital expenditure, so that 
each year’s revenue and expense account shall represent, 
with sufficient accuracy, the real commercial conditions of 
the development. 

All this is good as far as it goes; but it leaves the heart of 
the difficulty untouched. Passing over the first of these 
points, which really begs the whole question, we have before 
us, not an indication of the conditions under which a govern- 
ment can manage an industry with the best advantage, but o! 
those under which its management is attended with the least 
danger. Jevons’ principles are restrictive and not positive. 
They show how far you can trust the government without 
serious danger of financial mismanagement. Assuming the 
existence of a political or fiscal motive for extending the 
sphere of official action, these criteria show in which direc- 
tion such an extension can be made with the least probability 


1 Methods of Social Reform, p. 279. 
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of loss and corruption.’ Judged on this basis, water works 
form an excellent field for municipal activity, gas works a 
more doubtful one, and electricity in its various applica- 
tions quite an unsuitable one. For the national government, 
these conditions indicate that the post office is a suitable field 
of employment, the telegraph a little more doubtful, and the 
railroad much more conspicuously so. Unfortunately, these 
criteria as a rule apply best where the initial necessity for . 
sovernment ownership is least. They indicate that the 
vovernment may properly own industries where it could 
easily enough regulate a private company, and may not so 
properly control industries where it is difficult to regulate a 
private company. With regard to the reative merits of the 
two systems, administrative ownership or legislative control, 
in a really perplexing case like railroads, Jevons’ principles 
furnish us no help. Just where the difficulties attendant 
upon private ownership are greatest, these tests shut the 
door most hopelessly against state purchase, and leave us 
no alternative whatsoever. 

It is probable that in an industry like the railroad, both 
private ownership and state ownership, even under the best 
of circumstances, are likely to be attended with a great deal 
of dissatisfaction. Neither system is free from serious 
abuses. The choice between the two is in some measure a 
choice of evils. Under private ownership we have rapid 
development of effective methods and processes, and a high 
degree of industrial efficiency ; but side by side with this we 
have great discriminations and fluctuations in rates, which 
no system of legislation seems able to keep within bounds. 
If the government owns all the railroads of a country it will 
meet many of these difficulties about rates. It will make 
them steady, and asarule low. To offset these advantages, 
it will give a service, which, to a country accustomed to the 
freer system of private management, will seem miserably 
inadequate. Germany furnishes a most conspicuous example 


‘Even on this restricted basis, a fifth criterion should be added to those of 
Jevons—Where the government is itself a large consumer, as in the case of 
municipal water supply, so that questions of public price will be looked at by 
the financial authorities from two points of view. 
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of a well managed state railroad system. The rates of the 
German railroads are on the whole quite satisfactory. But 
the amount of train service in proportion to the population, 
and the quickness of the trains themselves, whether for 
passengers or freight, are, according to English and American 
standards, miserably inadequate. 

On the whole, private ownership of monopolies tends to 
rapid development and utilization of improvements. With 
all the talent that has been put into the public administration 
of industry it is a salient fact that the important inven- 
tions have been made in countries enjoying private enter- 
prise. The telegraph, the telephone, the electric light, the 
railroad track, the locomotive, the air brake, the block 
signal system, were all introduced by private companies. 
In most cases it took government experts from ten to 
twenty-five years to discover them after they had been in suc- 
cessful use on private lines. We also find that the efficiency 
and quantity of service is generally higher than we see it 
under government management. In spite of the ability of the 
Prussian civil service the fact remains conspicuous. England 
and America have more trains in proportion to the popula- 
tion than Prussia, and run them faster.’ 

With regard to the relative effect of state and private 
ownership in making prices high or low, no general propo- 
sitions can be maintained. The United States and England 
are the two most conspicuous examples of countries that 
have private railroads. The United States has the lowest 
freight rates of any important commercial country in the 
world. England has the highest. In either case, if we go 
below the surface, we find reasons for the conditions that 
prevail. The long hauls of cheap freight give the American 
railroads an opportunity to lower rates, of which they have 
been quick to avail themselves. In England just the oppo- 
site conditions prevail, and the opposite results naturally 


1If the government protects private companies from competition these advan- 
tages of private enterprise do not make themselves felt. The French railroads, 
which enjoy a guaranteed monopoly stand in about the same condition as the 
state-owned roads of Germany, with regard both to train service and train 
speeds, besides charging rather higher rates. 
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follow. On the other hand, the high American passenger 
rates are fully explained by the small density of population 
and the high average earning power, which makes it worth 
while for passengers to pay high rates in order to have 
trains run when they want them. The same kind of explan- 
ation may be readily applied to account for most of the 
glaring differences in charge for telegraph service, 
lighting, and other objects of industrial monopoly, which are 
adduced by extreme partisans either of state or of private 
ownership. 

Both the advantages and the dangers of government 
management of industry depend largely upon the form of 
the government itself; while the possibility of securing the 
one and avoiding the other is largely dependent upon the 
character of public men and methods. 

In a country like Prussia, where the military element of 
the government remains the dominant one, we may expect 
to find public enterprises managed with strict discipline, 
good economy—at any rate in the narrower sense of the 
word,—and freedom from glaring abuses. The chief errors 
of such a government come from not responding quickly to 
the needs of industrial progress. It is apt to be slow in 
utilizing improvements or making changes of method ; while 
there is always a danger, which only the best governments 
are able to avoid, that the monopoly will be used to tax the 
public instead of to help it. 

In governments where the legislative element is more 
prominent, and especially in democratic ones, the case is 
reversed. Such a government prides itself on responding to 
popular needs. Its legislators are chosen to give expression 
to the public will, and too often pride themselves on their 
subserviency to the people. Under such conditions we are 
likely to have reductions in rates to the lowest limit which a 
regard for the budget will allow, and activity in making 
obvious improvements and popular changes of method. On 
the other hand we are inthe gravest danger of sacrificing 
discipline and economy, and of making subserviency to the 
popular will a cloak to cover abuses of trust and violations 
of commercial honesty. 
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The chance of securing the advantages and avoiding the 
evils of either form of government is better in a munici- 
pality than in a nation. For the municipality is neither a 
military body nor in its main functions a legislative body, 
but an administrative one; and while the character of the 
administration chosen is likely to reflect in some measure 
the traditions of the central government, there is no neces- 
sary connection between the two. Moreover, the responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of municipal administration 
is at any rate less hopelessly obscure than is apt to be the 
case with national authorities. Under such circumstances, 
the chance for successful and economical control of enter- 
prises by municipalities is better than the chance under 
national authorities. 

For the central government to manage an industry well, a 
non-partisan civil service is absolutely essential. Even in so 
simple a case as the post office, the abuses of patronage have 
been great, and only the enforced monopoly of the govern- 
ment which shuts out private competition in letter carriage 
prevents us from seeing how great is the waste which arises 
from thissource. Much more must this danger make itself felt 
in industries with large capital account. Only where the tradi- 
tions of the civil service are such that the best men of the 
country seek and gain admission to it, independent of party, 
can we hope that the advantages from government manage- 
ment of these industries might outweigh the evils. With 
the conditions as they exist inthe United States, political 
reasons compel us to reduce government ownership of fixed 
capital toa minimum. Any extension of party patronage to 
a new, lucrative, and complex field must involve serious 
dangers to the already inadequate powers of our Civil 
Service Commission. The Italian authorities fifteen years 
ago, after the fullest investigation, came to a decision 
adverse to government management of railroads; and this 
decision was based largely on the ground that politics would 
corrupt the railroad management and the railroad manage- 
ment would corrupt politics. So long as an administration 
is to any considerable degree swayed by partisan consider- 
ations instead of industrial ones, every extension of govern- 
ment activity to new fields must be regarded with grave 


apprehension. 
- A. T. HADLEY. 
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LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE isolated position of the European colonies on the 
coast of America led Adam Smith to accord them 
special treatment. The fact that California occupies a some- 
what similar position of economic isolation warrants a sepa- 
rate study of some of its economic problems. The geograph- 
ical position of the State, separated, as it is, from the rest of 
the Union and from the world’s markets, by high mountains, 
vast deserts, and enormous stretches of land or water, neces- 
sitates so material an increase in the cost of transportation, 
even since the advent of railways, that it is best to study its 
commerce by itself. The peculiar climatic conditions, the 
existence of important industries not possible in many other 
parts of the world, and the peculiar origin and history of its 
people, suggest the advisability of a separate study of Cali- 
fornia’s zxdustrial problems. <A study of the forces at work 
tending to bring the conditions of economic life here into 
conformity with conditions existing elsewhere cannot fail to 
be interesting, and may throw some light on dark places in 
economic theory. This paper deals with the change in the 
conditions of labor. 


Ig The Rate of Wages. 


The great advantages enjoyed by the laborer in a newly 
settled community, especially in the line of high wages, are 
seldom lasting. They were, probably, greater and of longer 
duration in California than in any other part of the Union, 
enduring in large measure until after 1870. This is partly due 
to the absence of railroad connection with the East before 1869. 
There are, still, not a few lines of industry, particularly those 
requiring considerable skill, and in which all the work must 
be done on the spot, that offer the worker better rewards 
than he could obtain in the same trades in the Eastern States. 
The explanation of these high wages and the general pros- 
perity of the laborer in such a “new country” during the 


first few years after settlement is, of course, a simple one. 
28 
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These advantages have been frequently discussed by econo- 
tnists, and are continually used to illustrate various theories 
of wages, of interest, or of rent. The explanation is found 
in the fact that in such newly and thinly settled communities 
the first settlers enjoy, with less restrictions than elsewhere, 
the assistance of nature in their labor. The mere “labor of 
appropriation” is in such cases generally slight compared 
with the product obtained thereby. Land and nature’s other 
resources are abundant and obtainable at comparatively lit- 
tle cost. The reward obtained by their use is very large. 
The same fact also explains, in part, the uncommonly large 
returns that capital obtains in such places. So long as there 
is still untilled land at the disposal of the state, or for sale at 
a reasonably low price, there is no question that wages in 
that vicinity must be as high as the returns which that labor 
could obtain if applied to the cultivation of land. For Cali- 
fornia, of course, the explanation is incomplete, unless we 
include also the effect of the possibilities in mining. So long 
as there were many unclaimed placer mines, easily available, 
the rate of wages in other lines of industry had to be, natur- 
ally, high enough to offset the advantages to be found there. 

The explanation of the causes which so rapidly reduce the 
wages of labor in these same communities to a level, which, 
although not altogether so low as that in other longer settled 
communities, is yet so low that the differences are no longer 
very important, is not so generally understood. For Cali- 
fornia there are a number of explanations of this change 
which are advanced, sometimes singly and sometimes 
together. Sometimes we are told that the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the land has all been withdrawn 
from the market or is held at speculative prices so high in 
proportion to its real value that its purchase would confer no 
greater advantage than a similar purchase would in an older 
community. There is some force in this explanation. Yet 
it does not seem to me to apply in like degree to all the dif- 
ferent kinds of labor in this State. Nor is it yet true of Calli- 
fornia that most of the lands and natural aids to production are 
held at prices which would prevent the thrifty settler from 
realizing great advantages from their use. Another sugges- 
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tion and one that grows directly out of the foregoing and, in 
a measure, presupposes its acceptance, is that which main- 
tains that many would-be settlers of small fortune have 
flocked here under the mistaken impression that there are 
still lands to be had on terms within their moderate means. 
That, finding themselves disappointed in these hopes, these 
persons have gathered in the cities, and there, by competi- 
tion in the few lines open to them, forced down the wages 
hitherto received. This explanation, which was the one 
favored by Mr. Meriwether, the special agent of the United 
States Labor Bureau, who made an investigation into certain 
labor problems here in 1887, seems plausible enough. There 
are some facts that seem to warrant it. It presupposes, how- 
ever, what we have just seen was not quite true, namely, that 
land and other natural advantages are no longer to be had 
on reasonable terms. There has been from time to time a 
temporary accumulation of immigrants in the cities who from 
lack of means found themselves unable to realize the extrava- 
gant hopes which they had entertained. But they have 
never been sufficiently numerous to have any permanent 
effect on wages and generally soon found the way of at least 
partially realizing their ends. 

Another and still more popular theory is that which finds 
the whole explanation of the lowness of wages in California 
in the competition of the Chinese and Japanese.’ That the 
presence and possible increase in numbers of a class of labor- 
ers willing to take certain kinds of labor at any price and 
unable through ignorance of uur laws, etc., to acquire much 
advantage from the possession of land, and not, like the rest 
of the population, looking and hoping for affluence, but more 
than content with a low wage, would seriously affect the 
wages of all labor of the same grade and possibly reflect 
unfavorably on the wages of other grades of labor, is unde- 
niable. But there remains the stubborn fact, preventing us 
from attributing this purely to race characteristics, that, 
whenever one of these hated Chinese or Japanese succeeds 


1The State Bureau of Labor Statistics is at present dividing its energies 
between running a free employment agency and carrying on a crusade against 
the illegal importation of Japanese laborers under contract. 
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in acquiring skill, as, for instance, in the case of the Chinese 
cooks, his labor commands a price so high that he at least 
cannot be said to depress wages. It is the incompetence of 
the unskilled Chinese that is the chief cause of the low wages 
that they receive.’ Here, as well as elsewhere, wages depend 
on the value of the product. The increased output of the 
product of unskilled labor at a decreased cost, the cost being 
estimated in terms of a lower standard of life, causes a fall in 
the value of the product and necessarily a fall in wages. 
But, as usually applied, the argument from the presence of 
the Chinese is made to explain too much. The reasons for 
the change in the conditions, even of unskilled labor, in Cali- 
J fornia, to one closely conforming to that in the East, are not 





summed up inthis one. Had the Chinese not come, a similar 
! fall in the wages of unskilled labor, though possibly not quite 
1 so great a one, would have taken place. The presence of the 
ee Chinese only aggravated and intensified the effect of forces 
Ke already at work. 

1! The chief error of all these explanations arises from the 
\ attempt to find a single cause for a phenomenon that is com- 
yr plicated in its nature. We must examine the conditions of 
i different classes of labor separately. The first class to be 


, considered consists of those skilled laborers producing goods 

4 for a market broader than the State of California. The 
extraordinary distances to be traversed in bringing these 

goods to market has its greatest effect here. Such industries 

can only live when the natural advantages enjoyed by pro- 

ducers equal or exceed the advantages enjoyed by the other 

members of the competing group, plus the excess cost of 
transportation. And California wages in these lines can 
only exceed wages in the same line elsewhere by just as 
much as the natural advantages, less the increased cost of 
transportation, are greater. As these natural advantages are 


a SS ne 
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‘It has recently come to my notice that a Chinese clothing contractor in San 
Francisco has found it profitable to replace his own countrymen by more effi- 
cient white girls. In the vineyards of Sonoma County the Chinese are being 
replaced by Portuguese on account of the scarcity of the former since the exclu- 
sion act has come into force; much to the satisfaction of the vineyardists, who 
find the latter more efficient. 
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more and more appropriated, they lose their influence on 
wages. As soon as it is no longer possible for the laborer to 
be an independent producer, if the wage offered him is not 
sufficient, and thus obtain a larger return, lower wages will 
have to be accepted by those who choose fo pursue this line 
of work. Thatis, the wage earner can no longer receive rent 
as wellas wages. Thechief constituent element of this group 
is the body of skilled labor engaged in the production and 
preparation of fruit and wine. The wages of such laborers 
are asa rule still higher than those of the same grade else- 
where. Here, too, belong the miners, but for these, of 
course, the cost of transportation is no hindrance, and they 
receive correspondingly higher wages still’. Here belonged 
formerly the wheat-raisers of the State. But as Mr. Horace 
Davis has so ably shown,’ wheat-raising in this State is no 
longer a profitable industry, for reasons peculiar to that 
industry, and so exceptional as to justify us in omitting far- 
ther consideration of it here. 

The second important group that we will consider is com- 
posed of those industries which produce goods competing, 
in the local market, directly with goods that can be imported 
from outside the State. It is easy to see that, in all these lines 
of industry, the only absolute advantage that the laborer has in 
California is measured by the cost of transportation. There is 
a slight advantage arising from the fact that the nearness to the 
market enables the producer here to gauge more accurately 
the demand as to kind, quality and amount, than the more dis- 
tant producer. And again, if the commodity is one in the 
manufacture of which a large amount of the raw product can 
be drawn from this State, there is another slight advantage 
accruing from that source. These two latter advantages, 


1 Average daily wages in gold and silver mining in California and Michigan, 
in 1890 [U. S. Census]: 


CALIFORNIA, MICHIGAN. 
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* Journal of Political Economy, Sept., 1894. 
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however, do not, so far as my observation goes, more than 
offset the higher rate of interest on the capital employed and 
consequently the laborer can obtain little from that source. 
So that, in the main, the difference in the rate of wages in 
favor of California in these lines of industry cannot be 
greater than the cost of transportation. As soon as the 
needs of the community call these industries into existence, 
the rate of wages will be in close conformity to the rate in 
the East. And this I have ascertained to be the fact. This 
group of industries stands at one extreme. In them wages 
never were high; they were mostly late in coming into 
existence, and only rise into importance where the weight or 
bulk of the goods is so considerable as to increase the cost of 
transportation. 

At the other extreme stands a group composed of those 
industries requiring skilled labor, and in which the whole of 
the labor must be rendered on the spot. These, as we should 
naturally expect, came early and partook in the highest 
degree of the natural advantages which the new country 
afforded. There wages are to-day higher than in the first 
group. The first report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the State contains some figures which appear to show 
that the wages earned in California in that year (1883-84) 
were very much higher than those in the same trades in New 
York and Chicago. The difference in the rates of wages 
quoted for these places is astonishingly great. A close in- 
spection of the list, however, shows that it is composed 
almost entirely of trades of this third group, namely, trades 
which from the nature of the work done had to render all 
their services on the spot, and which as skilled labor would 
not be apt to feel directly the competition of the Chinese or 
of disappointed immigrants. The list contains bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters and joiners, gas-fitters, painters, plaster- 
ers, plumbers, slaters, blacksmiths, bakers, shoe-makers, cab- 
inet-makers, coopers, printers, tinsmiths, and brass-founders. 
As will be seen, the list contains those industries that have 
all the advantage which location here can afford, and was 
well calculated to deceive. It was, probably, not chosen 
with any intention to deceive, being composed of those 
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industries which had been longest established, and these 
would naturally be of this favored class. Only one or two 
of the industries belonging to the other class are included in 
the report, and they were so because they were already 
becoming important. They are the tailors, the copper- 
smiths, and the cutlers, and all of these, as might be ex- 
pected, show none of the peculiar advantages as to high 
wages which the others enjoyed. It is in this third class 
that the effect of the two first causes of the three commonly 
alleged would be most plainly seen. But in this those theo- 
ries are not sustained, since the higher wages still paid in 
these lines of work do not show the effect of the excessive 
competition that is claimed is the result of holding land at 
speculative prices. Although the wages of labor of this class 
still compare favorably with the best wages paid the same 
kind of labor elsewhere, yet there has been a decided fall 
since the report of the bureau of labor statistics above cited. 
This can be explained, of course, in the usual way, by the 
movement of labor toward that class, a movement which 
during the last decade has had time to accomplish in part 
the inevitable equalizing. 

To this group belong the railroad employees. The report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1894, contains statistics of the wages of railroad 
employees all over the United States. These statistics are 
based upon averages of so large a number of persons, and 
cover so long a period, as to be truly representative. It 
would be natural to suppose that on account of the greater 
“mobility ” of railroad employees, local advantages would 
have relatively the least effect upon their wages. But the 
careful statistics of the Commission show that even this class 
of skilled labor partakes of the advantages of the favored 
locality, because it must be rendered on the spot. Accord- 
ing to this showing, the wages of all employees, except those 
classed as general officers, were for three years, 1892, 1893 
and 1894, higher in California than in any other part of the 
United States, and, in most cases, very much higher. We 
select for comparison the Commissioners’ groups II, III and 
X. Group II includes New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
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Maryland, and most of Pennsylvania; group III includes 
Ohio, Indiana, and southern Michigan; group X includes all 
the States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains, 
which are sufficiently homogeneous to be representative of 
the conditions in California, particularly so in view of the fact 
that a large part of the railroad system is under one manage- 
ment. To these three we add the general averages for the 
whole country. Other groups might have been selected 
which would have shown more marked contrasts in favor of 
California, but in them the lower rates are due to excep- 
tional circumstances. No such circumstances can be urged 
against the two Eastern groups selected. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AVERAGE DAILY COMPENSATION OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1894, 1893, AND 1892.! 
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General officers .....__- 9.71 7.84 7.62 11.09 7.93 7.35,10.20 8.58 8.69 9.16) 7.78) 8.15 
Cheer GGICere 0. occcca a ee Ee Re ee ee 7 eee ae 
General office clerks-_---_| 2.34 2.23 2.20 3.49 2.93| 2.79, 2.30 2.40 2.44 2,30) 2.12) 2.08 
Station agents_......... 1.75, 1.83 1.81) 2.40 2.49) 2.54 1.71 1.75 1.69 1.67) 1.69) 1.69 
Other station men-_-_---- 1,63, 1.65 1.68 2.36 2.33) 2.36 1.63 1.68 1.69 1.56 1.59) 1.66 
Enginemen .....-.-- -.| 3.61 3.66 3.68 4.42 4.52 4.66 3.49 3.55 3.42 3.47, 3.50 3.57 
Ee 2.03) 2.04 2.07) 2.52 2.53) 2.61) 1.95 2.00 1.96 1.94) 1.94) 1.98 
ee 3.04 3.08 3.07 3.62 3.87 3.81 2.87 2.91 2.85) 2.97 3.01) 3.01 
Other trainmen -__-_.._-- 1.89 1.91 1.89 2.64 2.73, 2.58, 1.84 1.88, 1.82 1.92) 1.97) 1.93 
Machinists. ............) 2.21) 2.33) 2.29) 3.13) 3.17| 3.15, 2.05) 2.24) 2.20) 2,13/ 2.23) 2.18 
a 2,02 2.11 2.08 2.89 2.96 2.86 1.96 2.04 1.97) 1.89) 1.99) 1.96 
Other shopmen-..__-__.-- 1.69 1.75 1.71, 2.45 2.49 2.44) 1.57 1.69 1.56 1.65 1.62 1.63 
Section foremen___._-_-- 1.70 1.75, 1.76) 2.29 2.46 2.41) 1.73 1.77) 1.83, 1.58) 1.61/ 1.63 
Other trackmen ___.___- 1,18) 1.22 1.22) 1.55) 1.55| 1.56) 1.16 1.21/ 1.18) 1,17) 1.25) 1.24 
Switchmen, flagmen, and 
et oo 1.75 1.80 1.78 2.72 2.77) 2.65 1.54 1.58) 1.52) 1.80, 1.81) 1.80 
Telegraph operators and | 
Giepetchers, . «...... 1.93 1.97 1.93, 2.87 3.04; 2.97, 1.87 1.89 1.93) 1.76 1.80 1.74 
Employees—account | 
floating equipment ._- 1.97 1.96 2.07) 2.51) 2.64) 2.82) 2.02 2.11 2.05/ 1.47 1.52) 1.59 
All other employees and | 
 ccdismmancearee 1.65 1.70 1.67 2.53 2.81, 2.73, 1.51 1.58 1.54) 1.55, 1.53) 1.57 
SPIN oo sn ddncincdlacce fee ee ee | 3.63) ....| 3.95) 2 15)----|--- ona 


1Interstate Commerce Commission Report, 1894, pp. 37-38. 
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The figures presented in the table bear out the conclusions 
reached above. It is the highly skilled men that have the 
largest proportional advantage, while as the skill required 
for the different positions diminishes, the advantages enjoyed 
in the way of higher wages grow less. The only part of the 
country which shows anything at all approaching these 
advantages is the Commissioners’ group VII, including the 
comparatively “new” country of Wyoming, Montana, 
Nebraska and parts of the Dakotas and Colorado, where the 
conditions are similarly advantageous to energetic, skillful 
men. If the Commission’s report were continued for 1895 it 
would, probably, show that a large part of the advantages 
have been lost. The ill-advised strike and the depression 
have caused much rough adjusting and many heavy reduc- 
tions and discharges. 

We come, now, to a fourth group of laborers, that is every- 
where the most discouraging to study, and everywhere the 
most poorly paid, viz. the unskilled. In newly settled com- 
munities this is the class of labor that at first gains relatively 
most, from the cheapness of land and the favorable terms on 
which nature's bounties can be had, and which, on the other 
hand, first feels the movement toward a state of affairs more 
nearly in accord with conditions elsewhere. A fall in the 
wages of this kind of labor is to be expected when laborers 
of this class become in the least degree excessive in propor- 
tion to the amount of land still available. Being in the 
highest degree inert, and never very competent, this class 
early becomes excessive, even though its numbers appear 
small. The suggestions commonly offered in explanation of 
the fall in wages apply here if anywhere. Here the compe- 
tition of the Chinese is most keenly felt. There has cer- 
tainly been, at times, a glut of this kind of labor. Mr. Meri- 
wether seemed to think that this glut was only felt in the 
cities. He cites, as evidence of the absence of such a glut 
in the country, the fact that in rural districts the economical 
farmers take the children out of school in the season to pick 
fruit, that would otherwise decay. But this does not sup- 
port his contention. For since the children had to be sup- 
ported anyway, and the labor in this case is light, a very 
slight earning would be ample recompense for their labor. 
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The value of such fruits when picked is in many instances 
sufficient only to pay for that cheap labor and would proba- 
bly not pay at all for the dearer labor of adults. The correct 
explanation of the fall in the wages of unskilled labor in 
California is that there are no longer lines of industry which 
can give employment to unskilled labor with any greater 
advantages than elsewhere. Could unskilled labor produce 
here [as it did at first] a commodity which for special rea- 
sons had a high value in proportion to the amount of labor 
employed, wages would never have fallen in spite of the 
advent of the Chinese. 

To sum up: For unskilled labor the rate of wages in Cal- 
fornia already conforms to the rate paid elsewhere,—1, 
because the natural advantages which could be used by such 
labor are mostly monopolized,—z2, because a large part of 
the unskilled labor is peculiarly inefficient. A few lines of 
skilled labor employed in industries exploiting peculiar nat- 
ural advantages still earn large wages. Many lines of skilled 
labor, of such a sort that the work is done on the spot, 
obtain slightly higher wages than prevail in the East, and 
will do so as long as the advantages enjoyed by the first class 
of skilled labor are not all appropriated. The rate of wages 
enjoyed by skilled labor producing commodities which com- 
pete in the California market with commodities manufac- 
tured outside are higher by part of the cost of transporta- 
tion, and this will be the first class of skilled labor to lose 
the advantage which it enjoys.’ 

' The following statistical tables are appended in order to illustrate the char- 
acter of the materials dealt with. General averages are not instructive. Inthe 
first column is given the daily rate paid competent men of fair average ability. 
These are what the workers consider fairly good. In the second column are the 
averages per day for a year of the wages actually paid toa number of workers 
[6-25 in each case] who were paid at the rate given in the first column. The 
table is based in part upon the unclassified returns to the State Labor Bureau in 
1893, and in part upon personal investigations by the author. Wages fell below 


normal in 1894, but arenow rising. Many have reached the level of 1893. These 
apply, except where otherwise stated, to white labor. 


TRADE. NOMINAL WAGES. ACTUAL. 
NE co cdicencsdctccavad DRO: co inkoxndeaiaseesescbeen $3.50 
SN ist inraicn te candies dalee ent teeees BID  cuccikbnnkdemesiansenae 3.75 
TENDS ivaundagenadwies DED  ciendecnvescetetcsbansy 2.43 


COI, eiticncnsatseanes ee ED cicaccdutoanehbacaene 3.00 


EN EN I I EES eA 
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2. Organization. 


That the laborers of California have felt, in their turn, the 
same need of organization that was felt in other States is 


TRADE, NOMINAL WAGES. ACTUAL. 
House-carpenter, ........-..- DEO ccccosenkeeakecccuamene $2.90 
Penl-Carpenter, ....<....45.-< DO -cxaeannncaswaeewans ae 2.50 
NOS cpccnessdcccuvncns ROE ocesusiccde cess 1.50 
Laborer, tin mill}.............. BIE ccc cnieensoneaiveapece 1.25 
Siouse-painter, .....s<2250555<< Re Ee eee 1.75 
0 Ee a eres SO: ccsonchacamdeoeeaanees 3.00 
Laborer, fin machine-chop] .. $00 .....6262..20.056ss500- 1.50 
Trom-mouider, ................ BME sicctdpatvacescandeseee 2.75 
I nook cnc wncccccc MO cisnccosedivbnendcudieee 2.40 
| ee MU 2 Neceatsia tee bila kpc eee 2.50 
pO ee | ener re Re er ee 2.75 
Eeyore WE eck camancuewenedanea ane gO 
| ee Mock ceraenesceeaeakees 2.00 
Gripman, [cable car].--..-.-- BO ecoiessaewccenne cee 1.75 
eee Me aotimateitcuanct aca se 2.00 
ee eee ka dicate mudma canadensis 1.50 
EE eee BY occcicdcecuedeecexaneae 1.75 
ee GY nck tvcancescadawsehenel 2.25 
; Ee ee eee I  csciscccvensndasecantan 2.00 
A Ee sac ccennnusnseeumaceees 2.40 
Marnesamaker, ............. MR excceieedaaenesanaseel 2.00 
ee ee BO oxadeccoxcscsmneseneaen 1.50 
eee eee re rrr nn 5.75 
Acre ancacecscsd Sooke OE nica cencedscuseesonreen 2.00 
ra ROM cccucesseascshendacieen 75 
BOOMEIVANOD, «.....--<<4.5 rere ee re — 
sanmeeetiem, ................ BA occscdacacivcduseesnte 1.2 
Bag-maker, [jute] ----------- RD Sige chaussesbeecsxeese go 
Re ee DR iu cusiondkokanwtadanadoeel 1.50 


Laborer, [miscellaneous, city] 1.25 
Farm-laborer, [with machines] 1.75 | Work intermittent, and 


“7 si [without “ -75 | often paid by the piece or 

: ’ [Chinese]_---- .75 | job. The average per year 
Fruit-canneries, [men] ere 2.00] is unmeaning. 

” Pe [women] -.-- 1.00 J 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

ae $20.00 to $30.00 per month. 

— eer adinteaes 15.00 “ 25,00 “sg 
Chinese ebek, ...-......... 25.00 “ 40.00 2 


It must be borne in mind that these tables, despite every effort to make them 


accurate, are at best illustrative. 


The element of personal ability has a great 


effect upon wages, and causes the greatest variations. This element is especi- 
ally powerful in a working population so “ mobile” as that of California. 
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natural, since the conditions of labor have become or are 
rapidly becoming the same here as elsewhere. The move- 
ment in the direction of organization did not make much 
ground until about ten years ago. That is, about the time 
when the extraordinary advantages at first enjoyed had 
disappeared. There were, to be sure, a few trades unions 
before that time. The Hat-finishers’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco is said to date from 1853. There are six unions in San 
Francisco that were formed during the Kearney movement. 
Most of those before 1880, however, partook more of the 
character of social or political clubs than of trade organiza- 
tions for strictly trade purposes. At first the movement 
spread slowly. Probably the fact that it was so generally 
discountenanced by the employers, between whom and the 
employees there existed, frequently, an unusual intimacy, 
and the general distrust of the public as well as the compar- 
ative weakness of the trades, had something to do with this 
slowness of growth. But the main reason was that wages 
were high and the conditions of labor extremely good. As 
the conditions changed, trades unions came in more rapidly. 
The years 1884-90 show the greatest increase in numbers 
and strength of these organizations. Although the increase 
since then has not been so rapid, the results of the period of 
formation have been quite permanent. Thisis rather surpris- 
ing when we consider the rapidly-changing character of the 
population of the State and of all its industries. Of course 
many of the older unions have passed away ; many were not 
strong enough from the very beginning to hold their own, but 
those that survived have grown generally stronger and more 
efficient, and the number that survived, together with the nat- 
ural growth, is large enough to form a very appreciable factor 
in the development of industry and of the State’s resources. 
Each important city in the State now has a large part of its 
various trades organized into local unions, most of which are 
affliated with or are branches of associations running 
throughout the United States and Canada. These unions of 
different trades in the same city or county are then for the 
most part united in local federations, and these federations 
then send representatives or delegates to the recently 
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organized Coast Convention, the first step in the direction 
of a still broader organization. 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact numerical strength of 
the unions. Partly, because of the lack of any impartial 
investigations, partly, because of the boastful misrepresenta- 
tions of the unions’ officers, and in other instances on account 
of the desire to conceal who are members, or how strong 
some union is.’ Nor would it be very instructive if we were 
able to ascertain the number of members accurately, because 
it is constantly and rapidly changing, as the conditions of 
labor change, and as the different industries prosper or fail. 
Old unions die out and new ones take their place, which may, 
in turn, live, or die withina year. Sometimes a great wave of 
excitement will swell the numbers rapidly. This occurred 
during the railroad strike last year. In 1888 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimated there were about 20,000 members 
of labor unions in the State. A conservative estimate places 
the members at present at from 28,000 to 32,000. It is prob- 
able that the number was above 40,000 during the excite- 
ment over the railroad strike a year ago. 

In many important industries there is no organization at 
all. There are but few organizations of the unskilled. Nor 
are the same industries organized in all parts of the State. 
For example, the street car men in Sacramento are organ- 
ized, those in Oakland are not. There are said to be trades 
unions among the skilled Chinese. These unions are called 
“Tongs.” But, on account of the extreme secrecy in 
which all Chinese organizations are shrouded, it is impossi- 
ble to obtain any trustworthy information concerning them. 
In some of the cities there are affiliated unions of the same 
trade, in some, rival unions, and in one or two instances there 
have been rival federations. 

It is not necessary to give a full description of the organi- 
zation and purposes of the unions in California, for they are, 
of course, practically the same here as elsewhere. Some 


! The author made several attempts to collect statistics as to membership in 
the unions. These attempts failed on account of the difficulties mentioned. 
They furnished, however, evidence that the estimates used in the text are not far 


wrong. 
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points in which they differ slightly, or which are necessary 
for comparison, have been selected. The dues that are 
imposed on the members are generally quite small. They 
differ too much to allow of any average being drawn. The 
initiation fees vary from 50 cents to $10.00; the monthly 
dues from 10 cents to $5.00, the bulk of these being below 
$2.00. The members are reconciled to the payment of the 
dues and assessments in most cases by the fact that they 
thus form a fund out of which they are entitled to certain 
‘benefits’? on the insurance plan. There are sick “ benefits ” 
and death or funeral benefits. Both of them are for moder- 
ate amounts, owing to the smallness of the sums collected. 
The general principle in regard to the payment of assistance 
to the sick seems to be that the weekly payments shall be 
approximately one-half of the regular wage set by the 
union. The funeral benefits generally aim to secure a 
decent burial, but are in some cases a little more. They 
vary from $50.00 to $250.00. Some few of the unions pro- 
vide also that a member who is out of work through no fault of 
his own shall receive stated assistance from the union. This 
dangerous loop-hole for drones is, however, not left in many 
of the constitutions, and is generally hedged around with 
various safeguards. The amount of “strike-pay” is gener- 
ally smaller than that to be paid in case of sickness. 

The federations that unite the unions in each city or 
county vary in their form, from a loose confederation with 
no power to enforce any legislation over the unions of which 
it is composed to a strong body to which all important 
questions are referred. Many important functions are per- 
formed by these bodies. Their offices and quarters often 
serve as the center for the unions, and sometimes they own 
or rent the rooms where the meetings of the unions 
are held. The officers of the federation sometimes relieve 
the officers of the unions of a part of their more formal and 
clerical duties. The office of the federation, which is gen- 
erally open all the time, and centrally located, serves asa 
general means of communication between the different unions, 
and sometimes as an intelligence office for those out of work. 
The rules of most of the federations do not allow the unions 
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of which they are composed to declare a strike without the 
consent of the council of the federation. A local union, 
therefore, that desires to strike has first to convince the other 
unions of the justice of its contention and obtain the sanc- 
tion and endorsement of the federation, and then in most 
cases also submit the matter, with the approval of the feder- 
ation, tothe central authority of the association of which it 
isa branch. There have been many instances where the 
necessity of thus showing reasons for a strike has, together 
with the conciliatory attitude of the officers of the federa- 
tion, prevented serious trouble. 

The organization of the ‘“ Pacific Coast Council of Trades 
and Labor Federations” is extremely simple. There is little 
more than is necessary for parliamentary action. This asso- 
ciation is as yet very weak. It is supposed to meet once a 
year and to be composed of delegates from all the unions on 
the coast. But the expense of sending delegates to the meet- 
ings of the national trade organizations, which are held for 
the most part in the East, is so great that the unions hesitate 
to incur the additional expense of sending men to this con- 
vention also. Its aim is to care for those interests of the 
unions that are peculiar to the whole of the Pacific coast, 
such as the regulation of the hours of labor by law and the 
like. That a need for such an organization should be felt is 
a mark of the economic isolation of the States lying west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The aims and purposes of the unions and the methods by 
which they hope to achieve them are practically the same 
as those of trades unions everywhere, and cannot be consid- 
ered here. In the matter of making formal preparations for 
the adjustment of disputes between the employer and the 
workmen, there is nothing to be noted that is peculiar to Cal- 
ifornia. As inall the other States, there is a growing ten- 
dency among the unions to provide either in their own con- 
stitutions or in some other way, as for example, in their fed- 
erations, for a board or a committee of arbitration. Practi- 
cally this board is nothing more than the spokesman of the 
unions in cases in dispute. The State Board of Arbitration 
is almost useless, because it cannot move until it is called 
upon by the parties to the dispute, which rarely happens. 
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There is in San Francisco a strong branch of the Socialist 
Labor Party. It carries on a continual but moderate agita- 
tion, and sometimes influences the unions in their policy. 
Like all similar organizations in this country, the unions have 
been the favorite field in which the advocates of infallible 
nostrums for the cure of all the diseases of the body politic 
have sought a market for their wares. These persons have 
from time to time gained the ears of the workingmen, and 
from time to time the unions have seemed to give their 
endorsement to some of these measures. Sometimes a news- 
paper run in the interests of some of these hobbies or of some 
political party has been chosen as the organ of the unions. 
Sometimes one has proclaimed itself such without the direct 
sanction of the unions. Sometimes the unions have given 
their sanction because the paper then formed a convenient 
medium for the circulation of their notices. But it is sel- 
dom that these papers really represent the thinking of the 
members of the unions. These members are for the most part 
sober-thinking, conservative men, who are little likely to 
believe that all the ills of society can be cured by one dose of 
any political medicine. Many of them too are property own- 
ers. The constitutions of many of the unions contain clauses 
which forbid the discussion of any political or religious views 
at their meetings, a prohibition which, I am told from vari- 
ous reliable sources, is pretty generally enforced. Whatever 
views the members may hold, the unions as such do not often 
enter politics. The organized trades have not always been 
happy in the choice of their leaders. They have here, as 
elsewhere, too often abused the powers which they possess, 
and have been more arbitrary than any employer, but these 
excrescences are apparently passing away. 

The importance of the movement that introduced trades 
unions into California cannot be well over-estimated. Not 
only do the results already attained warrant this statement, 
but the possibilities that are inherent in them both for good 
and evil are enormous. In the first place, the establishment 
of unions has brought the California workmen into touch 
with the movement of labor elsewhere. Whether this has 
been by actual affiliation in organization or not, there is as a 
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result the closest affiliation in thought. This adds materi- 
ally to the forces that tend to break down the economic 
isolation of the State. That too close an affiliation with the 
Eastern unions in the case of those which, as I have shown, 
enjoy peculiar advantages from being located here, is at the 
cost of the California union, is clear. The Western work- 
men have in these industries an advantage which is likely to 
make them the heaviest contributors to any cause calling for 
financial support. On the other hand, it is clear that if the 
unions are strong enough, they may retain for California, for 
a longer period than would otherwise be possible, the pecu- 
liar advantages of anew community. But in the main the 
unions have had little power to retard the gradual change 
in the conditions which we studied in the first part of this 
paper. 
Car_ C. PLEHN. 
University of California. 
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THE ETHICS OF COPYRIGHT. 


IFTY years of agitation and discussion of the copyright 
question in this country came to an end in 1891, with 

a legislative enactment not wholly satisfactory to either 
party, yet accepted as the best that could be done under the 
circumstances; and now the tide of discussion follows other 
channels, and the rights and wrongs of authors are heard of 
no more. But the recent mission of Mr. Hall Caine to this 
side of the water reminds us that there is still such a ques- 
tion, and that it was not entirely settled for us by our own 
legislation of ‘91. It will be recalled that the measures pro- 


_ posed by the Canadian government, against which Mr. Caine 


came here to protest, would, in their results, practically lay us 
open to the same condition of things that existed here before 
our own imperfect law of international copyright was passed. 
Free license to print in Canada would be followed by exten- 
sive importation into this country, by mail or otherwise, of 
cheap editions of American or English books already copy- 
righted in America, and a ruinous competition would ensue 
with the authorized editions. No one doubts that the pro- 
posed legislation was entered upon almost entirely witha 
view to the American market, as sales in Canada itself are 
too small in amount to afford a booty worth quarreling over. 
At the present moment Mr. Caine seems to have succeeded 
in his mission, and by the time this appears no doubt the 
Dominion parliament will have sanctioned the informal agree- 
ment entered into by the government to carry out a plan of 
copyright legislation substantially similar to our own, and 
preserving to the holder of an American copyright the 
enjoyment of all his rights under it. After such a narrow 
escape it may not be wholly untimely to look once more in 
a general way over the whole question, in its moral as well 
as its legal aspects. 

There is perhaps no subject on which more assured moral- 
izing has been expended, in which the appeal to assumed 
first principles has been more direct and more confident, than 
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on the question of the right of an author to the proceeds of 
‘his labor. The proposed revision of the copyright in Eng- 
land in 1842 brought it forth in large quantities. The agita- 
tion over an international copyright in this country, during 
the last decade, brought forth an even greater flood both 
here and in England. The natural right of the author to the 
product of his labor was upheld as one so plainly stamped 
in the nature of things, that no one of any intellect or fairly 
good intentions could fail to observe it and assent to it. 

The late Prof. Boyesen, writing on copyright,’ entitles his 
characteristically pungent article ‘A Defence of the Eighth 
Commandment,” making the right of copy a “ titulus”” under 
that ‘‘article”’ as it were, and adding to the controversy that 
last instrument of ardent discussion, the odium theologium. 

What, then, is this natural right tocopy? What is it based 
on? Copyright, patent-right, literary property, incorporeal 
property, are terms which, although not convertible, are 
connected ina close manner, and belong together in a dis- 
cussion that seeks to find the meaning of one of them. 

Literary property is defined by Drone as “the exclusive 
right of the owner to possess, use and dispose of intellectual 
productions,” copyright as “the exclusive right of the owner 
to multiply and dispose of copies of an intellectual produc- 
tion.” Thus literary property is the right of an author in 
his work before publication; copyright his right in it after 
publication. Literary property and copyright are under- 
stood to be confined to writings of various kinds, to pictures 
and music. Patent-right is a sort of copyright applied to 
mental product employed in the processes of the useful arts. 
It has been contended’ that copyright and patent-right are 
different in principle: that patent-right is a monopoly in the 
_use of an idea; copyright is the exclusive right to the use 
of a special form only, in which an idea is couched. Asa 
matter of fact the cases are exactly parallel. Monopoly in 
idea is distinctly not granted in a patent-right; monopoly is 
granted only in the special application of an idea in some 


1 Cosmopolitan Magazine, iv, 485 (February, 1888). 


* T. R. Lounsbury, V. Y. 7ridune, February 25, March g, 1884. 
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strictly defined and limited direction, the form, in other words, 
in which that special idea is clothed. No one could patent 
_ the general principle of gravity, or of electricity; only the 
special form of application could be patented, that either had 
taken in some special machine, constructed to make use of it. 
As the writer uses a common stock of ideas to work up into 
his new and original form, so does the inventor use a com. 
mon stock of physical and mechanical principles in working 
up special forms of their application; and it is upon these, 
not upon the principles themselves, should he even be so 
fortunate as to discover one or more new ones, that he may 
secure his patent. The term “incorporeal property” may 
be used as the genus under which copyright and patent-right 
are species. Macleod says: “Property isa right residing 
in the person, and there may be property in things which 
already exist, and also property in things which only come 
into existence at a future period. The former is usually 
called corporeal property, the later incorporeal.” Other 
species of incorporeal property, besides copyright, are the 
good-will of a business, shares in a company,and so on. All 
these terms unite in the common conception of property or 
title in something one cannot at present see, touch and handle, 
in distinction to property or title in something one can see, 
touch or handle. 

Tracing back the idea of property in an intangible, imma- 
terial thing, we find, as we should expect, little evidence of 
its presence where the distinction of material and immaterial 
itself was not as yet fully worked out and clearly under- 
stood. Greek society of classic times had fot thoroughly 
distinguished a body from a soul—a word from the thing it 
stood for. The mystic power attributed to the repetition of 
a formula, the efficacy thought to exist in the use of charms 
and incantations, in symbolic images employed in magic rites, 
all go to show how ill-defined was the boundary between 
thought and thing. The early philosophers defined the soul 
of the body and the soul of the world as a substance, fine, 
tenuous, subtle, indeed, but material like the rest of the 
world. To Plato and his successors we owe the working out 
of aclear distinction between soul and body, thought and 
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thing, form and matter, that appeared later in current thought 
and got into the civil law; but in the Greek law of the time, 
_we find no trace of it. In ancient Greece, then, there is to 

' be found little evidence of copyright—the right of reproduc- 
ing a literary work; there is some recognition of literary 
property, which, however, would seem to fall rather under 
the head of right to services. In other words, an act or 
‘series of actions, not a product, is the object of a right. 
Unlike both material and immaterial products, services are 
occasional and transient. They are called for at certain junc- 
tures, for certain specific purposes ; they arise into being, ful- 
fill their function, and perish in so doing. Unlike a material 
product, a service is intangible ; unlike an immaterial product, 
it does not necessarily involve invention and creation. Inven- 
tion and creation may, however, be involved in the act of 
service, though it may not be noted as a distinct element in 
that service. The wandering ballad singer of the Homeric 
age probably did not distinguish in his own mind between 
that part of his fee which was due him for the singing of 
his song, and the part that was due for making the song. 
The entire operation was looked on as one service for which 
one fee was received. 

If the minstrel could vary the parts of that service, sing 
better for example, or compose a better song, it was all part 
of one operation to him, a bettering of his act of service, a 
means of making his performance, as a whole, more acceptable, 
and thus of increasing his reward. Dramatic authors were 
paid for a service, the writing of plays, either by a fixed 
sum out and out, for the execution of a set task, or by the 
chance of winning a prize to be competed for in open con- 
test. But nothing is known in ancient Greece of any right 
in reproduction of songs or plays. When the playwright 
delivered up a play and received his stipend, the play passed 
out of his keeping, and he had no further property init. In 
Roman times, when we find a book trade pretty well estab- 
lished, we see literary property recognized to this extent, 
that authors were paid a little something for their works by 
publishers. We now find the germs of copyright in that 
publishers seem by custom to have respected each other’s 
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rights in the making and sale of copies. Literary property 
at this time seems to vest in the original author, and copy- 
right, so far as it is developed, in the publisher only. Horace 
complains that his writings bring in a continual stream of 
gold to his publishers, and to him nothing but fame.’ But 
recognition of copyright is as yet by custom only: nowhere 
can we find record that legal proceedings were resorted to, 
or a legal principle invoked, to punish or restrain unauthor- 
ized multipliers of copy. As Greek philosophy, coming in 
with Greek letters, had found its way into all phases of 
Roman life, so did it find its way into the Roman law. One 
of its results was to turn the practical genius of that law 
from concrete, single cases and decisions to abstract, univer- 
sal principles ; from fact to theory. Then arose a fashion for 
theoretical discussion of legal questions on the basis of 
general metaphysical principles. Assuming one of these 
principles, cases were either found to fall under them, or 
else they were invented out of hand, and as much energy, 
skill and subtlety was spent in expounding these as if they 
had been real phenomena of legal life. One of the most 
important of the principles taken over from Greek philoso- 
phy was the Platonic distinction between form,—the shaping, 
active thought, and matter,—the moulded, passive thing. 
Acceptance of this distinction involved the recognition of a 
material and immaterial element in objects, on either of 
which a claim to property might be based. As form and 
matter are concretely inseparable in the particular thing, 
claim to ownership of either form or matter must involve a 
claim to the other. What to do then, if these ownerships 
conflicted, was a favorite theoretical question of the Roman 
jurists. The Corpus Juris took the ground that the element 
most essential to the existence of the thing was that which 
established the claim to property. For example: if the 
form were essential and the matter accidental, as in the case 
of a picture, the maker of the form was the true claimant; 
if the matter were the essential and the form accidental, as 
in the case of a table with a picture on its top,—for a paint- 
ing is no part of the essence of a table—the constructor and 


1Art. Poet. 345. 
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|provider of the material was the true claimant. Except 
among the speculative few, however, the distinction between 
material and immaterial property was not very well under- 
stood. The difference between labor, the laborer, and the 
product of his labor, was summarily brushed aside by the 
simple process of owning the laborer, and taking the pro- 
duct of his labor. That this way of looking at the matter 
was of wide prevalence and long duration is seen by the 
fact that almost down to our own time a very usual way of 
‘rewarding the literary man for his work was not to buy his 
work, but to buy him. In ancient Greece and Rome the 
author, when not a man of independent means who wrote 
for his own amusement and for reputation, was apt to be 
either a slave de jure,—such in legal status,—or a slave de 
facto,—a pensioned client of some wealthy patron. Further 
down, in the middle ages, we find again the wandering min- 
strel, as in Homeric times, going from place to place, making 
and singing his songs in attendance upon some wealthy 
prince or noble, who rewarded him with board, lodging and 
an occasional largesse. The painter, the poet, the man of 
letters,—all were part of the following of the feudal lord, a 
species of landless serf, as it were. The eighteenth century, 
even, shows us each man of letters in the train of some great 
personage, to whom he was indebted for a slave’s wages, 
i. e., the essentials to bare existence. The fulsome dedica- 
tions of that period show to what a low depth of depend- 
ence, even servitude, the literary man was degraded. It is 
not surprising, then, to find that the earliest general copy- 
, right system rested not upon an assumed right ina mental 
product by its inventor, but upon an assumed monopoly privi- 
lege in a manual product by its artificer. Copyright laws 
take their origin in monopoly privileges given to printers. 
This principle of monopoly in production is familiar enough 
throughout industrial history, and it is not strange that the 
printers wanted the benefit of its application to themselves. 
The question of copyright, the right to produce copies of 
an intellectual product, was not of great importance while 
reproduction was itself such an expensive and tedious pro- 
cess, that few engaged in it, and were so long about their 
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tasks that there was no danger of overstocking the market 
and thus reducing profits. But with the invention of print- 
ing, production of copies became so cheap and easy that 
supply could and did easily outrun the demand. The print- 
ers appealed for protection. At first, special privileges were 
granted for the printing of special works. Such privileges 
were granted in Italy, France and England, and the righis 


specified were vested in printers, not authors. The Sta-. 


tioners Company of London was established in 1556, for 
the purpose of bringing printers under control, and to pre- 
vent seditious and heretical publications. All printers were 
to register their works with this company, and no printer 
was to print a work registered by another printer. The 
licensing act expired in 1694, and thus an open field was left 
to all printers to print anything and everything. Petitions 
were presented in 1703, 1706 and 1709, claiming property in 
copy. We now begin to see authors, as well as printers and 
publishers, distinctly claiming such rights. An act was 
passed in the reign of Anne, in the year 1710, giving to 
authors of works then existing, and to their assigns, the sole 
right of printing the same for twenty-one years from the 
date of the law. Authors of future works and their assigns 


had this right for fourteen years. If the author was alive, 
at the end of that time, the privilege could be renewed for 


fourteen years more. Much discussion arose later when in 
individual cases these statutory periods began to fall in, as to 
whether a common law right in copy existed prior to and 
independent of this statute, and if so, whether the statute 
did away with the common law right. Injunctions granted 
in chancery for the protection of certain authors beyond the 
statutory limits seem to show that such a common law right 
of absolute property in an intellectual product was recog- 
nized, and that the statute of Anne was thought not to 
derogate from that right. In the case of Millar vs. Taylor 
in 1769, the Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield, and Justices Aston 
and Willes ruled that by common law a perpetual copyright 
existed independent of statute; Justice Yates held the con- 
trary. In 1774,in the case of Becket vs. Donaldson, appealed 
to the House of Lords, it was decided by a small majority 
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of the law-lords that such a common law right had existed, 
but was taken away by the statute of Anne. Since this time, 
copyright in England, as a legal right, is held to exist by 
statute only, not at common law. This does not prevent a 
right to copy being considered as an abstract natural or 
moral right above any statute, which, however, it is desirable 
to incorporate into statute, if statute law is to be the mirror 
of justice. The complete formulation of such a doctrine 
was rather helped than hindered by the Becket vs. Donald- 
son decision, which by denying the legal existence of sucha 
right, freed the moral aspect of it from all legal fetters and 
complications. The ground, too, had all been prepared for 
its rapid subsequent growth. 

In some way or other, the conception of a moral right to 
an immaterial product had crept into the discussion as 
to whether the old system for regulation of printing should 
or should not be revived. That system itself was, as we 
have seen, founded upon a conception quite different—that 
of monopoly in a material product. The petitions of 
1703, 1706 and 1709 seem, however, to indicate the recog- 
nition of an immaterial something, the product of a man’s 
brain, in which he could claim exclusive and perpetual prop- 
erty. This conception gained ground, was sanctioned by 
the courts, was finally disavowed and discredited by the 


/ courts in 1774; but from that time on has grown in the world of 


thought outside the courts. Where did it come from? It is 
noticeable that this claim arises into prominence about the 
\time that Locke’s theory as to the foundation of property in 
labor becomes generally diffused. We do not need to be 
reminded how strong an influence Locke was in English 
thought. It is difficult to find an author after his time who 
does not show traces in thought and expression, in very 
intellectual texture, so to speak, of the “celebrated Mr. 
Locke.” One of the acutest and clearest thinkers in English 
philosophical history, it is no wonder that he left his trace 
in purely philosophical domains. But there were political 
reasons besides which gave Locke prominence and made his 
ideas prevalent where ideas, new ones at least, do not often 
come, in the courts of law and the houses of parliament. 
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The apologist for the revolution of 1688 would certainly 
be quoted with approval by the makers of that revolution, 
and by those who enjoyed and benefited by its results. It is 
then natural that inthe early days of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
the opinions of the great Whig philosopher should be 
adopted into the fabric of practical politics. What was the 
general trend of these opinions? It is interesting to note 
that the great opponent of innate ideas, the father of the 
sensational psychology, the philosophic experimentalist, in 
his political writings indulges in a thoroughgoing employ- 
ment of metaphysical ideas and a priori principles. The 
revolution of 1688 needed a skilled defence. An apparently 
arbitrary proceeding was to be covered by a veil of legality. 
The excesses of the commonwealth were too fresh in peo- 
ple’s minds to make quite safe the admission of a purely 
voluntary and calculated change of government; on the 
other hand, prescription, custom, all the support of traditional 
right, could be only on the side of the deposed line of suc- 
cession. The only thing left was to have recourse to a sup- 
posed natural right, not arbitrary, because fixed in the 
nature of things; not depending upon law, because it existed 
anterior to law. One of these supposed natural rights was 
the right to the product of labor; and on it was founded the 
general principle that all property had its basis in labor. 
Property up to this time was based on occupation, in practice 
at any rate. As we have seen, literary property had been 
held in this way. Property in a literary production was 
secured either by the author’s holding on to it and refusing 
to give up possession without an equivalent, or by the owner 
of an author holding on to him. Once either work or author 
was out of possession, property in his product was gone. 
From the idea that property is founded on labor, naturally 
results the idea of literary work as an especially pure form 
of property, for what other product contains so much labor 
and so little of the material substance which can be held by 
occupancy only? And on this ground is based the claim of 
the abstract right theorists toa perpetual natural right in 
brain product. Locke has been called the spiritual father of 
Rousseau and of the other abstract political philosophers of 
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the French revolution. If so, it is an interesting confirmation 
of our theory as to Locke’s agency in bringing in the con- 
ception of copyright as a natural right, that one of the earli- 
‘est acts of the French constitutional convention of 1791 
was to take measures for a system of copyright, adopting as 
a preliminary step a report drawn up by Chopelin, which 
declares that “the most sacred, the most inviolable and the 
.most personal of all properties is the work, the fruit of a 
writer’s thought.” 

In attempting to apply such a system of absolute right in 
immaterial property as the product of labor, a contradiction 
arises that is at once seized upon by the other side. The 
advocates of property right based on labor do not dispute 
the validity of occupancy as a title to property, if occupancy 
is properly established. The natural right of a man to the 
product of his labor includes, in order that he may get the 
full benefit of it, the right to dispose of the same. He can 
not expect to dispose of it for a consideration, if the buyer 
cannot hold by occupancy ; if the seller can at any time claim 
his goods in return, on the ground of his labor in producing 
them. Butinthe case of literary wares a strange thing occurs. 
If a man buys a book, he may read it, lend it, sell it, burn it 
or destroy it in any way he sees fit, but he may not make 
another or others like it and lend, sell or give those away. 
He has not simply hired the book, for he is not bound to 
give it back,—he may destroy it entirely; he has not, appar- 
ently, bought the book out and out, for he cannot do every- 
thing he likes with it. Strangest of all, his purchase of the 
book restrains him from doing what he likes with goods he 
perhaps owned before purchasing the book, such as paper, 
ink, types, etc. He is not only debarred from complete occu- 
pancy in the thing he has bought, but an occupancy he had 
previously possessed in other things is taken away from him. 
A very pretty discussion can thus arise between those who 
claim, all on the basis of the principle ‘May a man not do 
what he will with his own?” on the one side, that the auth- 
or’s labor must not be stolen; on the other, that the buyer’s 
right of occupancy must not be infringed. If the matter 
must be put on a theoretical basis, it is simple enough to do 
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so. It is of course evident on the face of it that Locke's 
“labor” as the basis of property is the practical equivalent 
of the Platonic “form,” the inventive thought that enters 
into matter and subdues it to itself. Each is the formative, 
active element, working on the unformed, passive element, 
the personal as against the impersonal ; both imply a process 
in time and physical action and re-action for their realization. 
A distinction may be made between the mental and physical 
element in labor itself; much of the modern dispute between 
“labor,” so called, and capital depends upon this point. In 
Locke’s mind, however, this distinction had not been clearly 
formulated, or rather, one will observe, without expressly 
distinguishing mental from physical exertion, he practically 
ignores the latter and makes labor consist especially in the 
former. Labor to him was not simply the brute displace- 
ment of so many tons of matter, but was pre-eminently the 
intelligent ordering and arranging of matter; and thus we 
need not, perhaps, lay too much emphasis upon the strict 
theoretical differences between the labor-property theory and 
the “ formand matter” theory, but simply accept them for our 
purposes as the same. The theoretical basis of reconcilement 
then, between property by occupancy and property by labor, 
in the case of literary production is just this. What the 
author means to do, if the law will help him out in it, is to 
sell the matter of the book and let out the form. Hence the 
buyer may burn, bury, tear, use up and otherwise destroy 
the material object he has bought, book, picture and so on, 
but he may not take possession of the form, except in certain 
specified ways understood between him and the author, such 
as personally enjoying, lending, etc. He need not return 
to the owner the subject of lease, as is necessary in the case 
of hired lands, buildings, etc., since the form, being immate- 
rial, does not necessarily, in passing to the hands of the 
buyer, leave the possession of the seller. The buyer has it, 
but the seller has it too, if he has retained a copy. But why 
then, if this is so, may not the buyer in turn spread copies 
of the form without injury to the seller? Because the 
unlimited spread of such copies in the end detracts from 
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the possession of the seller. A large part of the value of 
possession is in the power of exchange, and this power a 
wide diffusion of copies takes away from the original owner, 
An author then finds that he has not only sold the use of his 
product, but that the product itself has slipped from him so 
far as exchange value is concerned. 

Suppose then that he accomplishes his purpose and 
secures for himself, as his own property, the form of his 
work, the result of his labor, what is to be the measure of 
his reward? Onthis point, we may note a curious incon- 
sistency in those who hold property in copy to be a natural 
right based on labor. A claim to reward based upon labor 
should logically be measured by the actual effort expended; 
any other scale of variation must admit some other standard 
of measurement. Something besides labor then would be 
the basis of property. Claim to property based on occu- 
pancy is proportioned to what the occupant is willing to 
accept to give up occupancy ; hence to what the other party 
will pay to induce him to. In the one case, supply, in the 
other, demand regulates value; in the one case cost, in the 
other, utility. If, however, we leave the socialists out of the 
question, who quite consistently propose to reward the 
author for actual labor expended, the advocates of copy- 
right as a natural reward of labor claim the advantages of 
possession by occupancy. They want to be paid, not in pro- 
portion to the time or labor spent on their productions, but 
up to the highest limit of value set upon them by the 
purchasing public. 

Thus far the matter has gone on a basis of abstract, indi- 
vidual right. The trend of events seems to show, however, 
that it is on the ground of social utility that social institu- 
tions must be based to have any chance of prevalence or 
security of survival. The early statutes of copyright indi- 
cate this aim in their wording. The object to be obtained in 
the statutes for licensing printers was clearly stated in the 
statutes themselves to be the public good. It was thought 
that by offering a monopoly, printers would be induced to 
supply the public with correct and carefully printed edi- 
tions of the classics and other books of value that otherwise 
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would not be forthcoming. The origin of the Stationers 
Company was partly in a desire to protect the state from 
harmful literature. On the ground of the public good, pat- 
ents for inventions were excepted from the Act of 1624, 
doing away with monopolies. Statutes since 1774 have im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, made the public good their aim. 
If complete theoretic right of ownership were the ground of 
copyright, perpetual enjoyment of it should be granted to 
the author. Public utility demands that the public enjoy- 
ment of an author’s works shall be the most complete pos- 
sible, and yet that the author shall have inducement to pro- 
duce as much as possible. These two conditions are what 
the statutes aim to secure. They do not grant absolute and 
perpetual property in literary product to the author; they 
try to encourage the maximum of production by setting a 
fixed period within which the author may control the fruits 
of his labor; they try to obtain for the public the maximum 
enjoyment of that product by putting an end to the author’s 
rights as soon as the period of protection sufficient to induce 
maximum production is passed. Even the advocates of the 
author’s natural and abstract right to copy have been im- 
pelled by considerations not perhaps of general social utility, 
but at least of class utility. The question of copyright, 
whenever it has been effectively agitated, has been a pub- 
lisher’s question. The poor author, in whom only the nat- 
ural right is vested, was brought into the fight, in the first 
place, because he was needed by his publishers and printers, 
as an instrument for getting profits. After the author found 
out that he was supposed to have some rights, he tried to 
exercise them for his own benefit, but without the codpera- 
tion of his publisher, he could do very little. In this coun- 
try nothing in the way of international copyright was done 
until the publishers began to see that free competition in 
cheap reprints harmed their own class interests. Then they 
joined in the fight, were as ardent for “natural rights” as 
anybody, and helped secure the partial victory that was 
finally won only by placating the printers, who, now 
degraded from their ancient glory as “party of the first 
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part” in ownership of copyright to third member in import- 
ance, demanded in their turn a share in the profits arising 
from a copyright monopoly. 

Just what form of copyright, or whether any at all, best 
serves public utility, is a question of practical fact which it 
takes actual experience to decide. It is not possible to work 
out in advance through the mass of infinitely complex detail, 
the exact measure of utility, social or otherwise, to be 
reached by a given course of action. The slow work of 
time, selecting this set of ideas, and rejecting that, destroy- 
ing the one and preserving the other, gradually builds up in 
men’s minds certain broad principles of action, “moral” 
principles, “absolute utilities’’ that are valued for them- 
selves alone, and not as means to ends. These are what 
some set of circumstances has at some time disengaged as 
wholesome and preservative principles, keeping alive the 
society that believed in them. Nine-tenths of the world 
must go on these semi-instinctive principles all the time ; the 
rest must have recourse to them nine-tenths of the time, 
only watching their general course to see if it does still tend 
toward utility. Looking at it in this light we have reason to 
approve of the growth of a moral sentiment which accords 
property rights to mental products. There are indications 
that an adoption in practice of the “natural right” theory, 


‘though it is historically baseless, and logically confused, 


would tend towards social health and well-being. There are 
indications that an increased respect for property in general 
would be of the greatest social utility. There are indications 
that an increased respect for mental property in particular 
would be especially wholesome at this time. The present 
day notion of labor is as far as possible from that of Locke. 
When Locke introduced labor as a ground of property, in 
sharp and complete antithesis to the former basis of occupancy 
resting on brute force, he regarded labor as the ordering, 
guiding and systematizing process of mind in nature, not as the 
brute strength of muscle able to displace so many tons of 
matter, completely expressable in foot-pounds or in horse- 
power. Finally, if a right of property in mental product is, 
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as it undoubtedly is, an incentive to the growth of intelli- 
gence and the production of ideas through the possibility of 
existence it offers to the thinker, then that right of property 
should be regarded as most essential! to be preserved ; for it 
is the nation that ceases to think which will be most certainly 
crushed out in the struggle for existence. 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Money and Banking, Illustrated by American History. By Horace 
White. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895—vi, 488 pp. 


There are many truths which seem to be in danger of being 
periodically forgotten, and which have to be restated from time to 
time in order that they may not perish. One of these is the dis- 
astrous effect of an inflated and depreciated currency. 

At the present time the discussion of other questions has thrown 
this matter somewhat into the background, and the advocacy by 
many economists of the doctrine of moderate metallic inflation 
helps to make us forget the evils of inflation, even though these 
economists themselves may be fully aware of them. Yet, the 
danger of inflation measures is by no means passed, and the same 
desire to scale down debts, which has been the main spring of so 
many movements in favor of a depreciated currency, whether 
inaugurated by the government of a despotic state, or by the 
people of a free republic, has lost none of its force at the present 
time. This book is, therefore, most timely as a contribution to 
the current discussion of monetary questions. But it is much 
more, 

It is an exceedingly lucid and readable account of the monetary 
and banking history of the United States, treated with sufficient 
detail to make the story vivid and picturesque, but not overbur- 
dened with dry and unpalatable facts. Indeed, in parts of the 
book one is tempted to ask whether the author has not been led 
by his journalistic sense to introduce more picturesque features 
than strictly belong to scientific discussion. Thus, the seven page 
account of the gold room reprinted from an article written by 
Mr. White in 1866, is a capital piece of reporting, but its economic 
lessons could have been expressed in one-tenth the space. The 
whole history of the downfall of the Second United States Bank 
under Jackson’s administration is also, it seems to us, treated at 
greater length than is perhaps necessary, but the compass of the 
book is, on the whole, not great, and it is of great value to have 
the leading facts in the history of money and banking in the 
United States put together in such a way as to form a consecutive 
narrative. 
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The book naturally divides itself into two parts, the first treat- 
ing of money, the second of banks. In the first part the author 
has not confined himself strictly to the United States, but has 
introduced a good deal from the history of the currency in for- 
eign countries. The part on banking, which takes up one-half of 
the book, treats almost exclusively of banking in the United 
States, only incidentally alluding to other systems. The book, 
therefore, will not take the place of Professor Dunbar’s admirable 
work on this subject, but forms an excellent supplement to it for 
all who desire to use such a book in the class room, since it treats 
in detail of the very subject to which Professor Dunbar devotes 
but a short chapter. 

There are a few passages in the book which may, perhaps, be 
misleading, and which might well be modified in future editions. 
The author states, for instance, that “the amount of silver to be 
bought under the Sherman law was almost double the amount un- 
der the Allison law” (p. 202). It was about double what was actu- 
ally purchased in 1890, and nearly three times what was purchased 
in 1879, but the amount actually purchased under the Allison law 
was only about half what was permitted. Again, after enumerat- 
ing the different forms of representative money circulating in 
the United States, and giving their amount—without, by the way, 
stating what date he refers to—he says: “Strike out from the 
list of representative money numbers 2, 3, and 4, and write 
‘greenbacks’ in the place thereof and assume that the govern- 
ment has certain assets of uncertain value, composed of white 
metal, some of it stamped, and some unstamped—then you 
know everything that can be known about the multifarious 
currency issued by the United States” (p. 204). This certainly 
is assuming an amount of intuition to which the ordinary reader 
can hardly lay claim. But such defects are very rare, and they 
are offset by scores of instances in which the author sums up 
a long argument in a few clear cut words, which can not fail to 
promote a proper understanding of the currency questions. 
Particularly clever in his treatment of the quantity theory of 
money, in chapter 17. 

One reviewer has criticised Mr. White for not telling us on 
what plan our currency should be organized in the future. 
Doubtless, if he had set out to write a book of that kind he would 
have written a very good one, but, as he set out to write a history 
of it in the past, we should be glad that he has done his work so 
excellently well. H. W. F. 
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Traité théorique et pratique d'Economie politique. Par M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie., 1896—4 vols. : 
The large work of Monsieur Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in four 

volumes, reached us too late to permit of our giving a review of 

it in this number. We hope to do so inthe next. In the mean 
time, we trust that our readers will be interested in knowing what 

the author says of his own book, and therefore give, herewith, a 

translation of about half of the preface. 

“ This book is the fruit not only of twenty-five years of teach- 
ing, but of thirty years of careful and uninterrupted observation 
of the world, and of practical economic and financial activity. 

“The author believes that in order to understand and deeply 
grasp concrete phenomena which are singularly varied and of mul- 
tiplex aspects, in order, again, to unite them into a legitimate 
synthesis, it does not suffice to study at one’s fireside numberless 
volumes written by one’s predecessors, or to burrow into old 
portfolios and interminable reports. It is necessary to come into 
direct contact with the facts, to receive their impact, to follow 
them in all their reality. 

“This is what the author has tried to do for thirty years. As 
far as possible, he has developed in all directions his practical 
economic experience in order to furnish an abundant and nourish- 
ing substance for his theoretical observations. 

“He has taken part, since 1870, in the financial movement of 
the two worlds, observing and feeling personally all its oscilla- 
tions. Sometimes to his advantage, sometimes to his loss, he has 
invested in the most varied enterprises on the old and the new 
continent. He has seen work, under his eyes and at his expense, 
blacks of the Fezzan, Arabs, peasants and farmers of Languedoc 
and of Normandy. 

“He has sought the acquaintance of all persons of the most 
varied conditions, who could furnish him samples of the various 
forms of human activity: great bankers, great manufacturers, 
great land owners, explorers and colonizers in Asia and Africa, 
as well as small mechanics, small farmers, petty merchants, fac- 
tory operatives and artisans. He has taken an active part in the 
contemporary colonization movement, and he has chosen at the 
same time to live a rural life. 

“ Questioning and observing in the familiarity of common and 
cordial relations people of the most different situations, he believes 
that he has done his best to narrow the gap between a science of 
pure observation and an experimental science. 
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“ He thinks, therefore, that he has restored to Political Economy 
its true character, too long forgotten. 

“For thirty years people have made of it a pure science of 
instruction, and subtle professors dispense a vast amount of 
ingenuity in transforming it into a new scholasticism, something 
terribly complicated and hopelessly vacant, infinite spiders’ webs, 
woven with a wonderful art. but of which one can make no use. 

* * * * 

“ Political Economy is, and should be, a descriptive science. It 
constitutes a part of the history of man and of nature. Just as 
Buffon and Darwin devote themselves to minute studies and 
descriptions of animals, of their structure and of their habits, be- 
fore drawing general inductions, so should Political Economy do ; 
otherwise it is only an accumulation of fantastic words without 
meaning. 

“ Nor is it enough to study history ; if it confined itself to that 
it would be like naturalists who know plants only in their herba- 
aria, or animals by their skeletons; living nature should be the 
principal object of its observations, and, forsooth, it is rich, this 
living social nature, all the degrees of human civilization actually 
meeting on the globe, and civilized nations finding themselves, by 
exploration and colonization, in contact with social groups of all 
stages of human development. 

“ Political Economy should not be confined to the stifling air 
of lecture rooms and seminaries. It should have free air and 
direct communication with all that lives, all that works, with all 


that combines and invents. 
* * * * 


“ But how manifestly unacquainted with all grasp of con- 
temporary facts, with all prevision of the nearest future, are the 
greater part of the founders and teachers of the new economic 
scholasticism. * * * Lost in contemplation of their internal 
dreams, like the oxen of the poet, we say not ‘what have they 
foreseen ?’ but ‘what have they seen?’ The world unfolds itself 
before their eyes, and they are not aware of it. 

“Tt is this scholasticism that we have desired to oppose. We 
have taken up the method of Adam Smith, ridiculed by Professor 
Cohn. If some should find that we, as was said of Adam Smith, 
‘have dulled the sharp point of science in favor of practical pru- 
dence,’ we should appeal from this judgment to the public. 

“ What we have tried to make and what we hope to have made, 
is a book impregnated with reality.” 
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Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Erster Supplementband, 
Herausgegeben von Dr. J. Conrad, Dr. L. Elster, Dr. W. Lexis, 
Dr. Ed. Loening. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1895—ix, 904 pp. 

The prompt publication of a supplementary volume to the 
Handworterbuch, within two years after the completion of the 
original work, will add greatly to the usefulness of this very 
valuable book of reference. The new volume has about the 
average number of pages contained in each of the previous six 
volumes, but not as many articles. Each article, therefore, will 
average somewhat longer. Of the total number of articles, more- 
over, about six per cent. are new. It will thus be seen thata 
comparatively small ‘number of the titles appearing in the pre- 
vious volumes have been extended or brought down to date. In 
the present volume, of eighteen new titles, no less than five 
[Agrarbewegung, Bodenbesttzreform, Hoferecht, Landwirthschaftskam- 
mern, Rittergut,| deal more or less with land. Of the others, 
several are timely, but others, again, somewhat questionable. 
The subject of universities, for instance, occupies no less than 
eighty pages, and is treated in very great detail for a number of 
the states in Europe, including Denmark and Belgium, but no 
mention is made of England or the United States. The title 
Staat in Nationalikonomischer Hinsicht gives Professor Wagner an 
opportunity to write some nineteen pages explaining (very briefly) 
his ideas of what the economic functions of a state ought to be, 
but, however valuable in itself, it hardly seems as if this were the 
kind of an article which one would expect to find in an encyclo- 
pedia. On the other hand, there are some rather surprising 
omissions. It seems strange (to select almost at random from 
the earlier part of the alphabet) that there should be nothing new 
to say regarding Lisenbahnen, Fabrikgesetzgebung, Finanzwissenschaft. 
The entire supplement does not contain a single biographical 
article, though such articles are numerous in the original book. 
Yet there must be a good many new authors worthy of mention. 
We notice, e. g. to take but a single example from the United 
States, that of the four economists who have filled the presidency 
of the American Economic Association, only one has an article 
devoted to him, though a good many other American economists 
are included. 

Many of the longer articles in the original work are brought 
up to date by supplementary articles, such as those on population, 
labor colonies, protective legislation for laborers, trade unions, 
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etc. Here again, however, there seems to be sometimes a certain 
lack of proportion. Thus, the original article Gewerkvereine filled 
forty-nine pages. The supplementary article fills forty pages, 
but, of these forty, ten are devoted to detailed statistics regarding 
some of the German unions. The article Ardetterkolonien covers 
only three pages, and contains no reference to the labor colonies 
of France, Australia, or indeed any country but Germany. 

We cannot, therefore, but feel that the present volume has not 
received quite the same critical editorial care that was spent on 
the original work. It would seem to be the function of such a 
volume to include a considerable number of ‘short articles in the 
nature of continuations of earlier ones, rather than a small num- 
ber of very long articles, some of them on new subjects, and not 
a few suggesting, toa suspicious mind, a fondness for padding. 
There are so many books published in Germany that the patient 
reader craves condensation rather than expansion, and we hope 
that the editors, in publishing future supplements, one of which 
they promise for the spring of 1897, will bear this in mind. Pos- 
sibly some of the topics, the absence of which we have noticed in 
this review, may be reserved for this volume. H. W. F. 


Studies in Economics. By William Smart, LL.D., Lecturer on 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. London and 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895—8vo, x, 341 pp. 

This isa collection of essays of unusually high value. It divides 
itself into three parts, one on wages, one on currency, and one on 
consumption. To the great bulk of readers the author’s studies 
on wages will form the subject of chief interest in the volume. 
He is unusually well qualified to write on these matters, from the 
fact that he combines experience as an employer of labor with 
training and professional work as an expert in economic science. 

In the first of his papers he deals with the standard of comfort, 
reconciling, as far as he can, the Ricardian theory that subsistence 
determines wage, with the modern view that the value of the 
product must limit the amount which can actually be paid. He 
then proceeds to discuss the more tangible questions involved in 
the demand for a “living wage,’”’ and in the attempts to apply 
the “sliding scale” asa basis of payment for labor. Hediscusses 
the living wage in its application to mining industry, and shows 
that miners’ wages must necessarily depend on the price of coal. 
This price is governed by the demand of consumers; and this 
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demand depends chiefly on the ability of manufacturers to export 
their goods or to compete with imported ones. If a minimum 
wage were established on the basis of the price of coal, this mini- 
mum could not always be made sufficient to live on unless short 
time were barred; and this of course could not be done unless 
steady demand were guaranteed. Toward the sliding scale asa 
method of fixing wages the author’s views are more favorable. 
He shows pretty conclusively that the failure of actual scales has 
generally been due to impatience. 

A fourth paper, on women’s wages, starts out with the state- 
ment that it is an indubitable fact that women are paid about half 
the wages of men. He criticises in succession five popular 
explanations of this difference. The statement that it is a mere 
question of supply and demand is simply a confession of failure 
to explain the case at all. The theory that women are not as a 
rule the sole bread winners of the family, and that woman's wage 
is an auxiliary wage, is in his view based on an outworn assump- 
tion that the economic or wage-earning unit is the family. The 
explanation that woman’s standard of comfort is less than man’s 
he regards as an attempt to make the effect take the place of the 
cause. The statement that women’s work is not so good as men’s 
he admits as probably true in a great many cases, but this does 
not explain a difference of piecework rates, when women and 
men work side by side. The fifth explanation, that women habit- 
ually make cheap goods, shows why it is difficult to raise their 
wages, but does not explain why the price of their products came 
down to their present level. The answer that Mr. Smart himself 
gives is, that the low wages are the result of custom based on the 
traditions of poorer times, from which women have not had men’s 
opportunities to escape. He thinks that the women’s wages of 
to-day represent a survival of a time when all wages were fixed 
by the minimum which would keep the laborer alive; that the 
progress of the last few generations has enabled men to secure a 
payment based on the results of their work, but has left women 
comparatively unaffected by the beneficent results of this process. 

This bare outline is enough to show the interest of Mr. Smart’s 
subjects and of his treatment. Of the papers discussed, the first 
seems the least satisfactory. Its conclusions are true enough as 
far as they go, but they only touch the surface of the question. 
It is perfectly obvious that a body of laborers cannot get more 
than they produce, no matter how great the sacrifices involved in 
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the process of production. But it is equally true that if they get 
more wages, a great many of them can produce more goods or 
better goods with the same amount of labor, and put themselves 
in a position to demand higher wages than before. There is in 
every trade a contest between one group of men which competes 
to cheapen product by lowering wages, and another which com- 
petes to cheapen product by increasing efficiency. The former 
group is successful in mechanical industries requiring no special 
skill; the latter in the higher walks of life. The cheap surgeon 
to employ is not the one who costs the least, but the one who 
has qualified himself to do the most. The wages in any trade or 
profession will depend upon the relation between the standard of 
comfort and the maximum social efficiency. 

An illustration will make this point clear. Substitute a steam 
engine for a laborer. How much coal and care can we give it 
per day? Mr. Keir Hardie says, “ As much as we please. If the 
owners of engines will combine, they can make the price of the 
products as high as the cost of running the engine.” Mr. Smart 
rightly criticises this view, and points out that the public cannot 
be compelled to buy the products, and that the amount which you 
can feed the engine is limited by the amount of work which it 
does. But this, while absolutely true as against Mr, Keir Hardie, 
does not cover the whole ground. We can build a cheap engine, 
and feed it low, or we can build a much larger engine and feed it 
high. Which will be more economical? If you build it rightly 
and apply it rightly, the latter. Industrial progress cofsists 
largely in substituting economy of high feeding for economy of 
low feeding. 

The theory that standard of comfort determines wages, indepen- 
dent of product, is obviously defective. The theory that product 
determines wages, independent of standard of comfort, avoids 
these obvious defects, but does not offer so complete a solution 
of the wage-problem as its advocates sometimes claim. Wages 
are determined by the relation between standard of comfort and 
efficiency, which gives society the largest excess of product over 
waste. We do not mean to imply that Mr. Smart denies, or even 
fails to understand, this; but he fails to see the necessity of 
according it the importance which it seems unquestionably to 
deserve. A. T. H. 
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Municipal Government in Continental Europe. By Albert Shaw, 
author of “ Municipal Government in Great Britain.” New 
York, The Century Co., 1895—8vo, xii, 505 pp. 

This new work of Dr. Shaw is a most valuable supplement to 
his similar work on the municipal institutions of Great Britain, 
which properly won for him from Johns Hopkins University the 
honor of the Marshall medallion. The municipal institutions of 
continental Europe are even less familiar tothe American pub- 
lic than those of England, and consequently this volume will be 
a revelation to many of the progress made by the countries of 
Europe in solving this perplexing problem of municipal govern- 
ment, which has become so important in the nineteenth century. 
A perusal of it must increase the feeling of gratitude on the part 
of patriotic citizens to the author for placing before his country- 
men, at a time when there is keen interest in city government, so 
full and attractive a description of what has been done in the 
matter on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The new volume on the government of European cities is not 
made up of a series of descriptive essays with some slight thread 
of connection, but follows a well ordered plan which takes one 
great city as a standard of administration, and describes it in 
detail; then takes up other cities in less detail with comment on 
the points of difference. As Glasgow received especial emphasis 
in the former volume, so nearly one-third of this is taken up with 
an interesting and elaborate description of Paris, as the typical 
modern city. The French capital has been not only the pioneer 
in the municipal reforms which have added so much to the com- 
fort and pleasure of urban life in Europe, but the model followed 
more or less closely by the other capitals and great cities of Euro- 
pean nations. For this reason the account of its elaborate and 
efficient administration puts the reader in possession of the form 
of the prevailing system of continental Europe, though the details 
often vary. 

The treatment of the subject is necessarily historical to some 
degree, but the author has the journalistic sense not to allow the 
spirit of the antiquarian to lead him to wearisome minuteness in 
giving the story of the past. After this outline of historical 
development he gives a most graphic and interesting description 
of the present-day government. The reader finds that the conti- 
nental cities have gone even farther than English cities in exer- 
cising quasi-public functions that bear in any way upon the com- 
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mon life of the municipality. Paris and the other cities do much 
for their citizens, and in the opinion of Dr. Shaw do it very well. 
Wherever functions that are in any sense public are not exercised 
directly by the city, the private corporations which do discharge 
them are subject to its strict control and supervision, and yield to 
the city treasury a handsome revenue for the privileges which 
they enjoy. R 

After reading of the many unusual lines in which municipal 
activity in Paris now works, viz., its municipal savings banks and 
pawn shops, public boarding schools, its abattoirs, cemeteries, its 
agricultural colonies, school vacation trips and camp colonies, 
etc., the reader feels that the possible sphere of municipal activity 
has been nearly exhausted. 

Paris, and all Europe, however, have something to learn from 
Great Britain in the way of municipal lodging houses and public 
baths. Dr.Shaw seems hardly correct on page 109, in speaking of 
the refuges de nuit as municipal lodging houses, such as public and 
private enterprise has erected in English cities. In their purpose 
they are more like the wayfarer’s lodges which some American cities 
have erected in hard times for poor transient guests. It is quite cer- 
tain also that no Parisian, who has once taken a plunge in the pub- 
lic swimming baths in Hornsey Road or Buckingham Palace Road, 
when he is visiting London, will ever, on returning to Paris, be satis- 
fied with those rickety structures which confine the turbid waters 
of the Seine. So, too, the poor women of Paris who wash their 
clothes in this same turbid water, are less fortunate than those of 
London, who, on payment of a penny ortwo pence an hour, obtain 
the use of the best laundry appliances. 

The author follows the chapter on Paris with an interesting 
chapter on the French municipal system outside of Paris. In 
these Home Rule more distinctly prevails than in Paris, where 
the powers of the municipal council are largely subject to the 
national authority. Since 1884 practically universal suffrage has 
prevailed in the council elections, and apparently no serious decay 
either in honesty or efficiency of administration of the city govern- 
ments has resulted. This may be due in some degree to two 
features of the municipal code, which are quite different from 
American practice, viz., election by general ticket instead of by 
wards, and a long term of service, four years, for the councillors. 

Other chapters of the book describe the municipal system of 
Belgium, Holland, Spain and Italy, in brief outline, while espec- 
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ially noteworthy and interesting are the three chapters entitled, 
‘The Frame-work of German City Governments,” “ Municipal 
Functions of Germany,” and “The Free City of Hamburg and 
its Sanitary Reforms.” It is plain to every reader of this book 
that European cities, in comparison with American, during this 
century have not only exercised much wider functions, but have 
had greater difficulties to overcome in their physical environ- 
ment, which required not only large expenditure but great archi- 
tectural and engineering skill. The physical transformation of 
Paris under Baroi: Haussman has been repeated to a greater or 
less degree all over Europe. Such great public works have in 
most cases been accomplished honestly and efficiently. As Mr. 
Shaw says, “In Europe the honesty and the general efficiency of 
the municipal government are not seriously in question anywhere,” 
while in our great cities it requires heroic efforts to secure hon- 
esty of administration, to say nothing of efficiency. Municipal 
government in Europe would seem to be administered largely by 
professionally trained men on scientific methods, while too often 
in this country it is managed by amateurs on political methods. 
This volume as well as its predecessor is admirably adapted to 
the general reader by the clear, untechnical, suggestive style of 
the author, and his intuitive sense of what will interest the reader, 
that comes from long experience in journalism. In attempting to 
cover so wide a field, of necessity much of interest had to be 
omitted, but in the selection and treatment of topics the author has 
been very successful. The book will take its place on the library 
shelf by the side of Bryce, and should awaken here an abiding 
determination to lessen the gap between Europe and America 
in this regard. Georc_E L. Fox. 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. An Essay on History. By 
Brooks Adams. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895—8vo, x, 302 pp. 

Reference was made in a notice of Kidd’s Social Evolution in the 
third volume of this REVIEw, to the probability that we should have 
many attempts in the next few years to construct a philosophy of 
history on the basis of our existing knowledge. The present 
attempt is by the historian of the ‘“‘ Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts.” Any one who thinks it possible for the present age to 
produce a final philosophy of history, would derive much instruc- 
tion by reading this book and Mr. Kidd’s together. 
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Theterm “science” of history rather than “ philosophy” must 
be applied to the attempt, if we speak strictly. It opens—to give 
the order of the author's thought rather than of his statement— 
with three fundamental assumptions. First, actions of every 
kind are manifestations of material energy, and are controlled by 
its laws. Second, human history, as one of the “ outlets through 
which solar energy is dissipated,” is governed by fixed laws. 
Third, among human actions, thoughts or “intellectual phe- 
noma,” are those which determine the course of history. Start- 
ing with these propositions assumed, the science of history is 
developed in this way. The first controlling intellectual concep- 
tion is fear. This leads to religious, military, and artistic types 
of civilization, and, in richly endowed races, to an accumulation 
of energy in the form of capital. As this accumulation takes 
place, the race passes into the second stage, and greed succeeds 
fear as the determining idea. This leads to economic organiza- 
tion in which capital tends to become supreme, to the decay of 
the earlier types of civilization, to the waste of energy through 
competition, and, as this can no longer be reproduced under a 
capitalistic organization, to the disintegration of society, from 
which there can be no return except through an infusion of fresh 
barbarian blood, that is, through a renewal of the earlier types of 
civilization. 

The author’s treatment of Roman history may serve as an 
example. The Romans, when they first appear in history, are of 
a martial type just passing into an economic. As they had no 
adaptation either to commerce or to manufactures, but only to 
agriculture, greed with them took the form of usury. This pro- 
duced a society divided into two classes, creditor and debtor. As 
society consolidated and centralized itself, the power of the former 
increased and the pressure upon the latter became heavier, until 
at last the reproduction of energy ceased, that is, less was pro- 
duced than was dissipated. Then society, which reached its 
greatest centralization under the Caesars, disintegrated, the bar- 
barian took possession of the world, and the middle ages began. 
In these a return took place to an imaginative and military type 
of civilization, similar to that from which the Romans had earlier 
emerged. 

The doctrine is a thoroughgoing and ideally complete pessimism. 
We stand in our own age, upon the verge of another disintegra- 
tion of society like that which befell Rome, from which the world 
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can hope to emerge upon a new round of the same sort only by 
the infusion of barbarian blood from some source. But it does 
not appear from anything in the book that this fate can make the 
slightest difference to those whom it overtakes, or to the human 
race asa whole. The only movement for mankind is this cease- 
less round, every stage of which is deplorably bad, and is con- 
stantly changing into another just as bad. 

The fatal defect of the book is that it follows but a single thread 
through the course of history. It must be recognized, however, 
as a valuable contribution to the science of history. Especially 
noteworthy are the author’s keenness of insight and freshness of 
interpretation. His power of combination is less evident, but 
the future worker in this field will have to reckon with Mr. 
Adams’s reading of the economic movements of history. 

In closing one cannot forbear to quote two passages, of which 
many might be selected throughout the book, to show its char- 
acter asa “tract for the times.” These are from the chapter on 
Rome: 

“Tt appears to be a natural law that when social development 
has reached a certain stage, and capital has accumulated suffi- 
ciently, the class which has had the capacity to absorb it shall try 
to enhance the value of their property by legislation. This is 
done most easily by reducing the quantity of the currency, which 
is a legal tender for the payment of debts. A currency obviously 
gains in power as it shrinks in volume, and the usurers of Con- 
stantinople intuitively condensed to the utmost that of the empire. 
After the insolvency under Elagabalus, payments were exacted 
by gold in weight, and as it grew scarcer its value rose when 
measured in commodities.” 

“ When wealth became force, the female might be as strong as 
the male ; therefore she was emancipated. Through easy divorce 
she came to stand on an equality with the man in the marriage 
contract. She controlled her own property, because she could 
defend it ; and as she had power, she exercised political privileges. 
* * * * When force reached the stage where it expressed itself 
exclusively through money, the governing class ceased to be 
chosen because they were valiant or eloquent, artistic, learned, or 
devout, and were selected solely because they had the faculty of 
acquiring and keeping wealth.” G. B. A. 
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A History of Money and Prices. Being an Inquiry into their Rela- 
tions from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Time. By 

J. Schoenhof. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

1896—8vo, xvii, 352 pp. (Questions of the Day Series, No. 86.) 

M. Schoenhof’s contributions to economic literature are always 
welcome. His style is clear and readable. In the line of eco- 
nomic investigation to which he has devoted himself, his wide 
personal acquaintance with the conditions of production in this 
and other countries, as well as his thorough familiarity with Ger- 
man and French authorities, adds greatly to the value of his 
writings. The book before us calls for such a knowledge of a 
very wide field. 

The positive part of the book is devoted to the familiar propo- 
sition that prices reflect the general conditions of production, and 
not the volume of money in circulation. This thesis the author 
maintains with a wealth of illustrations drawn, as the sub-title 
suggests, from a very wide range of history. Dry price statistics, 
obtained from such convenient sources as Thorold Rogers’ works 
and Vicomte d’Avenel’s recent publication, as well as from our 
valuable Aldrich Report, are put into attractive form, and are 
used to good effect. Few new facts regarding the history of 
prices are brought out, but a mass of useful information is con- 
densed into a comparatively small space. The rise in real wages 
and the fall in labor cost of commodities is constantly touched 
on, as one would expect of the author of “ The Economy of High 
Wages.” 

The negative part of the book is given to disproving the well- 
worn quantity theory of money, which is left little to stand upon. 
The writer might have made it clearer that if by “money” is 
meant metallic money, few are bold enough to claim that prices 
rise and fall with the amount of money in circulation. But if 
“ money ” is made to include credit instruments, then we must be 
logical, and make the quantity of money equal to the total 
amount of confidence in the world; but the ingenuity of man has 
not yet devised means of measuring that quantity, any more than 
it can assign a value to the sum total of human affection or hap- 
piness. ne & 
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A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
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but contributors alone are responsible for the opinions expressed in 
the articles. 
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All communications relating to articles, book reviews, exchanges 
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New Haven, Conn. 


Copyright, 1896, by 
The Yale Publishing Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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like to have those books conveniently and properly 
arranged. 

We manufacture and sell several sorts of book 
cases, dictionary holders, etc. 

Being manufacturers, we can afford to seli them 
at the usual retail prices and to give a valuable 
present of books with each purchase. 

With a $5.00 dictionary holder, for instance, we 
give you a choice of several sets of books, each 
worth from $2.00 to $4.00. With a larger purchase, 
we give more books. Send for price lists, catalogues 
and lists of premiums. 

A postal card will do. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The work of the University is carried on in the following Departments :— 


That of PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS, which includes 
THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE), 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, and 
THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

Also the Departments of 
THEOLOGY, 
MEDICINE, 
LAW, and 
MUSIC, and the 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The general equipment of the University includes the University and Depart- 
mental Libraries, containing over 250,000 volumes, the Peabody Museum of 
Natural History, the Art Collections, Dwight Hall, the headquarters of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Gymnasium, and the Yale Home and 


Infirmary. 
The University Catalogue contains full information concerning all depart- 


ments. 





THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) offers a 
four years’ course of study leading to the degree of B.A. Its Professors and 
Instructors number over 75. The first two years’ work is in Latin, Greek, 
French or German, English, Mathematics and Physics. For the other two years 
160 courses are offered, covering Philosophy, Political and Social Science, 
History, Ancient and Modern Languages and Literature, Mathematics, Natural 
and Physical Science, Art and Music. Upwards of $40,000.00 is annually 
appropriated in Beneficiary Aid for Scholarships, Fellowships and Prizes. 
Room Rent in the college dormitories (which accommodate 700 students) 
ranges from 75 cts. to $5.00 per week for each occupant. The Yale Dining Hall 
offers Board at about $4.00 per week to 450 students of this department and the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. Henry P. Wright, Dean 
of the Faculty. 

THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL offers a three years’ course 
of study leading to the degree of Ph.B. The number of Professors and Instruc- 
tors is 45. The first year of study covers Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
German, English, Drawing. The work of Senior and Junior years is arranged 
in ten special courses of study, including Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Biology preparatory to Medical studies, &c., &c. 
The Engineering Hall, Chemical Laboratory and Biological Laboratory are 
thoroughly equipped for the work in the several lines of research. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. George J. Brush, Direc- 
tor of the School. 

THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. The courses of study, open only 
to graduates of colleges and universities, lead to the degrees of DOCTOR 
OF PHILOSOPHY, MASTER OF ARTS, CIVIL ENGINEER, and 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEER. The course leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy is open to students without distinction of sex. There are 29 
courses of study offered in Psychology, Ethics, and Philosophy, 39 in Political 
and Social Science and History, 30 in Oriental Languages and Biblical Litera- 
ture, §0 in Classical Philology, 42 in Modern Languages and Literature, 43 in 
Natural and Physical Sciences, 27 in Pure and Applied Mathematics. There 
are various clubs and associations which meet periodically for reading papers 
and for discussion, such as the Mathematical Club, the Classical Club, the 
Political Science Club, the Philosophical Club, the Semitic and Biblical Litera- 
ture Club, the Comparative Religion Club, the Modern Language Club, the 
English Club, and the Physics Club. The various Departmental Libraries, the 
Laboratories and Collections, as well as the numerous courses of Public Lec- 
tures, are open to the students of this Department. Five Fellowships of $400 
each and 20 Scholarships of $100 each are open to graduates of all colleges. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. Andrew W. Phillips, 
Dean of the Department. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC is open to graduates, undergraduates 
and special students, without distinction of sex. The Theoretical studies are 
Harmony, Counterpoint, The History of Music, Strict Composition, Instrumen- 
tation and Free Composition. The Practical courses consist of instruction in 
Piano, Organ, and Violin playing. 

For full information address Prof. Horatio W. Parker, Director. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS is open to students of both 
sexes. Technical Instruction is given in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Copper Plate Etching, and courses of lectures are given in the Philosophy, 
History and Criticism of Art. Several prizes are offered, the most important of 
which is the William Wirt Winchester prize of $1500. 

For further information address Prof. John F. Weir, Director of the School. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL is open to students of every Christian Denomi- 
nation. Scholarship aid is given to all needy students. No charge is made for 
instruction or room rent. The course of three years leads to the degree of B.D. 
A fourth year for Graduate Study is open to those who desire to pursue an 
advanced course, and several Fellowships and Scholarships are open to such 
persons. 

For further information address Prof. George B. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Divinity School. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL has a three years’ course of study, and, begin- 
ning after the close of 1895-6, will have a four years’ course, leading to the 
degree of M.D. Clinical Instruction is afforded at the New Haven Hospital 
and the New Haven Dispensary. The latter institution, where last year 11,000 
patients received treatment, is situated on the school grounds. 

For circulars address Prof. Herbert E. Smith, Dean of the School. 


THE LAW SCHOOL offers a two years’ course of study, and, beginning 
after the close of the year 1895-6, a three years’ course, leading to the degree of 
LL.B. and fitting students for the Bar of any state. The courses of Graduate 
Study lead to the degree of Master of Laws and Doctor of Civil Law. The 
students are afforded peculiar facilities for observing the practice of the higher 
Courts of Connecticut. 

For further particulars address Prof. Francis Wayland, Dean of the School. 
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Thirty-second thousand issued within a year of publication. 


The Century 
Cyclopedia 
of Names. 


The reference-book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most wonderful single- 
volume reference-book ever made. It is just what every one 
wants. Here, in one alphabetical order, fully defined, are 


Names of Persons: 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinities, 


Characters in Fiction, etc. 


Names of Places: 
Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, 


Imaginary Places, etc. 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, 
Animals, Ships, Buildings, Institutions, 


Parties, Clubs, Works of Art, Stars, 
Constellations, etc. . i. a= or hae 


Names of Books, Operas, 
Plays and Important Characters therein. 


Historical Events: 
Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, — 


Crusades, Alliances, etc. . ... . 2 


A book to which one may turn when in doubt as to any 
name met with in one’s reading. 

Price, from $10 to $15, according to binding. 
Sold only by subscription—not in the book-stores. For 
particulars address the publishers : 


THE CENTURY CO., nevyca: 
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A ppletons Popular Science Monthly. 


For the last half century scientific methods of studs 
have been gradually extending, until they are now 
applied to every branch of human knowledge. 

The great problems of society are making urgent 
demands upon public attention. Science furnishes the 
only means by which they can be intelligently studied. 

This magazine gives the results of scientific research 
in these and other fields. Its articles are from the 
pens of the most eminent scientists of the world. 

It translates the technical language of the Specialist 
into plain English suitable for the general reader. 

Among the subjects discussed in tts pages are: Psychology, 
Education, The Functions of Government, Municipal Reform, 
Sumptuary Legtslation, Relations of Science and Religion, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, and Domestic Economy, Natural History, Geography, 
Travel, Anthropology, and the physical sciences. 





Prominent among its recent coniritbutors are such men as 


ANDREW D. WHITE, GARRETT P. SERVISS, C. HANFORD HENDERSON, 
DAVID A. WELLS, DAVID STARR JORDAN, CHAS. SEDGWICK MINOT, 
APPLETON MORGAN EDWARD ATKINSON, G. T. W. PATRICK, 

JAMES SULLY, HERBERT SPENCER, M. ALLEN STARR. 

WM. T. LUSK, M.D., EDWARD S. MORSE, 

FREDERICK STARR, T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D., 


We take this opportunity to call attention to several 
changes that are introduced with the November number, 
which begins the forty-eighth volume of the Monthly. 
In order to more Specifically identify the magazine with 
a great publishing house, it has been decided to precede 
the old title with the publishers’ name; so that here- 
after the journal will be known as Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly. Coincident with this, a few altera- 
tions have also been made in the several editorial de- 
partments, which it is hoped will add to their value 
and interest. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


Founded by Benjamin Silliman in 1818. 


Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physical 
Geography, Mineralogy, Natural History, Astronomy, and 
Meteorology. 


Editor: EDWARD §. DANA, 


Assoctate Editors: Professors GEORGE L. GOODALE, JOHN 
TROWBRIDGE, H. P. BOWDITCH and W. G. FARLOw, ot 
Cambridge; H. A. NEwron, O. C. MArsH, A. E. VERRILL 
and H. S. WILLIAMS, of New Haven; GEORGE F. BARKER, 
of Philadelphia. 

Two volumes of 480 pages each, published annually in 


MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


This Journal ended its frst series of 50 volumes as a quar- 
terly in 1845, and its second series of 50 volumes as a two- 
monthly in 1870. The monthly series commenced in 1871. 

Thirty separate copies of each article will be furnished to 
the author free of cost and without previous notice from 
him. They will be printed on the same paper as that of the 
number and will have a plain cover (with reference to the 
Journal.) 

The title of communications and the names of authors 
must be fully given. Articles should be sent in two months 
before the time of issuing the number for which they are 
intended. Notice is always given when communications 
offered, have been, or are to be, published also in other 
Journals. 

Subscription price $6; 50 cents a number. A few sets on 
sale of the first and second series. 

Ten-volume index numbers on hand for the second and third 
series. The index to volume xli to | (3d series) was issued 
in January, 1896; price 75 cents. 


ADDRESS THE PROPRIETOR, 


E. S. DANA, New Haven, Conn. 
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C. L, Hirschfeld, publisher, Leipzig. 
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LITTERATUR UND GESCHICHTE 


| DER 


STAATSWISSENSCHAFTEN 


edited 
by 
Dr. Kuno Frankenstein-Berlin. 
The review is issued in numbers. 6 of them form a volume of about 480 pages 
Price per volume M. 12.—. 








The first volume contains besides the critiques and the bibliography of 
the new works on political economy of all nations, published between 
the ist of October 1892 and the 15th of July 1893, articles of the 
following well-known authors: Prof. H, Dietzel, Bonn; Prof. A, Oncken, 
Bern; Prof. U. Rabbeno, Bologna; Prof. B, Foldes, Budapest ; Prof. G, §, 
Salvioni, Bologna; Prof. M, Salva, Madrid; Prof. Freiherr von Stengel, 
Wiirzburg, &c. 


Digestive Proteolysis, 


Being the Cartwright Lectures for 1894, delivered before 
the Alumni Association of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, by R. H. CHITTENDEN, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale University. 


The Book must be carefully and broadly studied to appreciate the wealth ot 
facts, ideas, and suggestions in it. The lectures were originally printed, at the 
time of their delivery, in the medical journals, but by request they have been 
published in book form, being thus more convenient and accessible. We pre- 
dict a large demand and later editions.—A merican Medico-Surgical Bulletin. 


160 pp. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
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TRADE m 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For Satormation and free Handbook te to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorRK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is dake i+ 
the pablic by a notice given free o! 


Srientific American 


circulation scientific fn the 
world. ne yi No intel a 
gents $10 atx monthe. Adress MUN & CO. 

ear; 
1 Broadway, New York City, ‘ 























CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Compiehensiveness 
Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - = 


“‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
ang every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —all 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”*— Evening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription DEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


CLUB RATES. .For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
Tux Livine AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthiies, wil! be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE Livine AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


'- address, LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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HORSFORO'S ACID. PHOSPHATE. 


This preparation by its action in promoting digestion, and 
as a nerve food, tends to prevent and alleviate the headache 
arising from a disordered stomach, or that of a nervous 


origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says: “Have found it of great 
benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia; and think it 
is giving great satisfaction. when it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Providence, R. 1 | | 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. ; ai, 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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